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REVERENT in concept 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
master chandlers in the Will & Baumer plant 
practice the art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 

Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will & 
Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each artisan 
is fully grounded in Rubrical requirements. . . 
each is proudly conscious that the product of 
his hands is destined for altars throughout the 
world. 

Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer’s devoted crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship that’s reverent in con- 
cept and execution. 


Wie é-Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


The pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
SYRACUSE @ BOSTON © NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 
MONTREAL @ LOS ANGELES 






TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make the 
home the social axis for entertaining and cul- 
tured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites in the con- 
venient ““Two-Pack”’, at your leading 
merchants. A Will & Baumer product. 
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Moral duty to vote 

The question whether all citizens in a democracy 
like ours have a moral duty to vote—provided they 
enjoy the franchise—has been receiving increasing 
attention from Catholic moralists. For example, six 
years ago the Catholic Mind (Sept., 1946, pp. 551-58) 
ran a rather exhaustive article, “Must I Vote?” by 
Bernard E. Mullen, C.PP.S. Only last week our 
diocesan press published reviews of a Catholic Uni- 
versity dissertation, The Moral Obligations of Voting, 
by Rev. Titus Cranny, S.A., S.T.D. In his pastoral 
letter for Lent, 1948, His Eminence Bernard Cardinal 
Griffin of England declared: “It is my duty to tell 
you that the Catholic citizen has an obligation to use 
the vote.” He recalled that “the Holy Father himself 
recently declared that when grave issues are at stake, 
to neglect to use the vote may be a serious sin of 
omission.” It seems to be generally agreed that citizens 
legally qualified to vote have, in general, a moral 
obligation to do so. The basic reasons for this obliga- 
tion are simple: all citizens are obliged to promote 
the common good, especially by doing what they can 
to see that religious and moral principles are applied 
in public life. Voting in elections is an important way— 
perhaps the most important way—for the average 
citizen to discharge this obligation. It is true, of course, 
that many citizens may be able to cite sufficient 
reasons to excuse them from this obligation, at least 
on the occasion of individual elections. It is also true 
that even when they are under a moral obligation to 
vote, the duty need not be a grave one. Still, the 
general rule is that we have a duty to vote, and to 
vote conscientiously, i.e., after examining the issues 
and the candidates and trying to decide what can- 
didates we think offer the best hope of promoting good 
government. So make sure you vote on Nov. 4. 


Misguided coal miners 

In announcing October 18 the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s decision of reducing by 40¢ the $1.90-a-day 
wage increase recently negotiated in the soft-coal 
industry, its Chairman, Archibald Cox, said: 


The foundation of a free society is voluntary 
acceplance of the decisions reached under the 
processes of democratic government. A Congress 
elected by the people made wage stabilization 
the law of the land. The bituminous coal miners 
have fared well under a free democratic society. 
No group has more to lose by its destruction. 


We recommend these words to John L. Lewis, the 
rugged individualist who heads the United Mine 
Workers, and to the 300,000 miners who are engaged 
in an “unauthorized” strike, not against the mine 
operators, but against the Government and the com- 
munity. If their sense of obligation to the commonweal 
is not vivid enough to compel them to abide by the 
WSB decision and return to work, let them consult 
their own self-interest and the well-being of their 
families. The law of supply and demand is against 
them. The price of coal is weak. For months now many 
mines have been working only a three-day week. 





CURRENT 
COMMENT 











Supplies above ground are ample to keep the country 
going for a minimum of sixty days. If the thought 
rankles that the steel industry, only a few short months 
ago, successfully defied Government stabilization 
authorities and exacted an above-the-ceiling price 
increase, miners must recall that two wrongs do not 
make a right. For their present irresponsible walkout 
they cannot expect public sympathy—not even from 
those who exuded sympathy for the steel industry 
when, in greatly similar circumstances, it staged its 
anti-social sitdown on prices. 


Crusade for Freedom appeal 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia are sup- 
ported by funds solicited in this country from private 
citizens. It is due to the generosity of individual 
Americans that these two voices of hope and 
encouragement are today being heard by uncounted 
thousands in Communist-dominated countries. Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Free Asia are, unlike the Voice 
of America, not the voice of a government but the 
voice of private persons united in their love of freedom 
and in their desire to bring what succor they can to 
their friends behind the Iron Curtain. It has been 
announced by Henry Ford II, National Chairman of 
the Crusade for Freedom, that a nation-wide quest for 
funds will take place from November 11 to December 
15. A special appeal is being addressed to religious 
leaders of the country. Both radio organizations have 
well-developed religious programs through which 
Catholics and Protestants are enabled to receive 
spiritual encouragement from their co-religionists in 
this country. The Crusade for Freedom is proud of 
its accomplishments in sending religious programs 
through the Iron Curtain and feels justified in asking 
the support of American religious groups, especially 
of those who have communities in the satellite 
countries. The persecution of religion in Bulgaria 
emphasizes again that on occasions like the present 
Catholics and Protestants have ground to make com- 
mon cause. Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia 
deserve their joint support. 


Sheepskin, orange blossoms, or both? 
A new myth is gaining currency, according to Rev. 
John L. Thomas, S.J., in his article, “College doesn’t 


breed spinsters,” pp. 121-123—the myth that a college 
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degree leads to spinsterhood. According to the well- 
publicized book, They Went to College, sponsored by 
Time magazine and based on a 1947 survey conducted 
under its auspices, women college graduates are not 
as likely to marry as their less highly educated sisters. 
More than that, of all women graduates, the Catholic 
are least likely to find a husband, according to the 
same survey. Almost half of them remain single. 
Father Thomas in his interesting article analyzes very 
closely both the logic and the statistics behind this 
growing myth and finds serious flaws in both of them. 
The logic suffers from the fallacy of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc: because there is a higher rate of spinster- 
hood among graduates, that higher rate is due to 
the fact that they are graduates. This does not neces- 
sarily follow. On close examination, the statistics them- 
selves falter. Not only does Father Thomas question 
the sampling methods by which Time’s researchers 
gathered their data, but he adduces evidence from his 
own survey of 41,805 graduates of Catholic women’s 
colleges that sharply contradicts their conclusions. 
No significant difference in marriage rates existed 
between Catholic and non-Catholic women graduates. 
If the average girl had to choose between a college 
education and a husband, it would go hard with both 
the colleges and the girls. Father Thomas is reassuring. 
They can have both. 


UN report on Korea 

The Special Report of the Unified Command in 
Korea, transmitted to the United Nations on Oct. 18, 
is a review of UN action in that country from June 25, 
1950 to the present. The highlights of the military 
action taken are sketched, while the truce negotiations, 
and especially the question of prisoner repatriation, 
are treated in some detail. Twelve days after the 
invasion of South Korea by North Korean troops, the 
Security Council, by a resolution of July 7, 1950, cre- 
ated the Unified Command under U. S. leadership and 
entrusted to it the military action in Korea. Fifty-three 
members of the UN have expressed their approval of 
its action in the Korean struggle; 15 besides the United 
States have provided troops; 5 have sent medical units 
and 46 have given economic assistance either to the 
Unified Command or to the UN Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. After 28 months of action in Korea, 
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including 15 months of truce negotiations, says the 
report, 
The UN Command with the forces now at its 
disposal is confident of its ability to contain a 
Communist offensive should the Communists 
choose this course of action, although additional 
forces are highly important for the continued 
effectiveness of the UN forces. 
Beside this, one should set the Oct. 17 dispatch from 
Hong Kong by Marguerite Higgins, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune reporter on Korea. Her report, based, she 
says, on “literally hundreds of conversations,” states 
that high-ranking U. S., British and French officials 
in the Far East believe that a military victory in 
Korea “is essential to the free world’s stake in Asia.” 
A continued war of attrition offers no sound hope: 
“the Communist capacity for patience is well known.” 
Communist forces in Korea now number a million and 
are well trained and armed. A military victory would 
cost the UN heavily in men and matériel, but “the 
price tomorrow will be twice as high as today.” A 
grim choice confronts the UN and the United States. 


. . and the prisoners of war 

The UN report makes it clear that the deadlock in 
the truce negotiations arises out of the UN refusal 
to hand over to the Communists some 70,000 prisoners 
of war who are opposed to being repatriated. Given 
the nature of the Communist regime, this is a dictate 
of simple humanity. We cannot force men and women 
to go back to slavery or death. To do so would be to 
betray the very principles that the UN is meant to 
uphold. President Truman has taken the firm stand 
that we will not yield to the Reds on the prisoner 
issue—a stand which this Review heartily approves 
(Am. 9/6, p. 530). With distress, therefore, did we 
read in a UP dispatch of Oct. 11 that Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart (R., Ind.) had said at a Republican rally 
in Richmond, Va., that “our inability to stop the 
Korean war” is due to the refusal by the President 
and the Secretary of State to return these prisoners. 
Is it more important, asked Mr. Capehart, to protect 
these prisoners or to secure the return of 10,000 U. S. 
prisoners in Communist hands and stop the war, 
“which means, of course, stopping the killing of Amer- 
ican boys”? Mr. Capehart should realize that, having 
entered upon a war to defend human dignity and 
freedom, we cannot degrade our cause by a sordid 
barter in human lives. 


“Hate America” and the movies 

Paul Joseph Goebbels, arch-propagandist of the 
Nazi regime, said that propaganda must be essentially 
simple and repetitious. Month after month the Com- 
munist “Hate America” campaign, in stories and 
editorials and broadcasts, dins away at the new theme 
of the American “barbarian.” Faked photos show U. S. 
soldiers clutching the severed heads of Koreans. A 
Rumanian paper, Scanteia, writes: “In Korea they kill 
children before the eyes of their mothers who go mad 
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with anguish.” A Hungarian paper, Magyar Nemzet, 
writes: “American science is devoted to genocide, the 
destruction of the masses.” A Bulgarian paper, 
Vecherni Novini, commenting on the American “occu- 
pation” of England, writes: “Along with machines, 
the ‘American way of life’ has been imported also. 
Drinking, fights, robberies, brothels . . . are the best 
illustrations of this.” The Voice of America is attempt- 
ing to counteract this propaganda but American-made 
movies tend to provide the Communists with ammuni- 
tion. In a country like India, for example, it is the 
Wild-West and gangster thrillers that reach the hinter- 
land and teach the lesson of the lawless, brutal and 
savage American. Last spring Mir (Prague), con- 
demning American activities in West Germany, wrote: 
“In 4,000 (American) movies shown in West Germany 
the audiences, composed mainly of adolescents, have 
witnessed 624 frauds, 186 murders and 200 crimes of 
other kinds. These pictures and American pulp 
literature have caused a sharp increase in criminality 
... A young missioner, recently returned from a 
four-year stay in India, brought with him a sword- 
cane—the gift of a smiling Buddhist monk who told 
him he would need it to protect himself from American 
thugs and gangsters. That may have been a joke with 
the monk, but it is a view that is being hammered 
home by the Indian Communists, who point to Amer- 
ican movies as first-hand evidence of the hateful 
American “barbarian.” 


Trade-union unity in West Germany 

It looks from a distance as if the experiment of 
“neutral” trade unionism in West Germany may soon 
be subjected to a severe test. Before Hitler’s time, 
German trade-union organization followed religious 
and political lines. Socialists, Protestants and Catholics 
all had their unions and separate political loyalties. 
After the war, with strong encouragement from 
American and British occupation officials, leaders of 
the various unions came together, buried their differ- 
ences and set up the West German Trade Union 
Federation (DBG). The condition of unity was that 
DBG would be ideologically and politically neutral. 
Up till now, the experiment seems to have worked out 
reasonably well, though the observance of political 
neutrality undoubtedly subjected the Socialists to a 
sharp and continued strain. From press reports of the 
recent DBG convention in Berlin, it now appears that 
the strain is becoming more than human nature, or 
rather, Marxist human nature, can bear. At the closing 
session of the convention the delegates ousted Presi- 
dent Christian Fette and replaced him with Walter 
Freitag, head of the Metal Industries Union. Herr 
Fette is a moderate and a friend of the West. Herr 
Freitag is a Social Democrat, a member of the 
Opposition in the Bundestag and a foe of the proposed 
peace settlement and of the European Defense Com- 
munity. Ideologically, in a word, he is close to the 
late Kurt Schumacher. Matthias Foecher, a leading 
Christian Democrat, who was elected one of the two 


vice-chairmen of the Federation, told the delegates 
that unity must be preserved at all costs. The price 
could conceivably be so high, however, that many 
Christian Democrats, Protestants as well as Catholics, 
would refuse to pay it. Herr Freitag may find this 
out if he foolishly tries to tie DBG to the Social 
Democratic kite. 


Socialists at Milan 

At the second congress of the Socialist International, 
held at Milan, Italy, during the latter part of October, 
the busiest delegates seemed to be the members of 
the Resolutions Committee. In order to present a 
unified front to the world, that committee had the 
almost impossible job of watering down resolutions to 
the point where the congress could accept them unani- 
mously. The trouble with the Socialists is that the 
name they bear has come to mean many things to 
many men. In an address to the congress, Clement 
R. Attlee, head of the British Labor party, proposed 
democratic socialism as the answer to the ills of the 
modern world: 

Free social democracy is the hope of the world. 
Against capitalism in decline, against communism 
which has no appreciation of human values, we 
set our creed of free social democracy. 

But what is the “creed of free social democracy?” 
Is it the creed of the Marxists in Germany, who call 
themselves Social Democrats? Is it the creed of 
Marshal Tito? Is it the creed of the Saragat Socialists 
in Italy, who cooperate with Christian Democrats, or 
the creed of the Belgian Socialists, who do not? Is it 
the creed of Aneurin Bevan, or the creed of Clement 
Attlee? It is happily true that since the war the tide 
of Continental socialism has been flowing away from 
Karl Marx and toward the less doctrinaire approach 
of the British Labor party, but most Socialists on the 
Continent remain complete and thorough-going secu- 
larists, still given to mouthing the tawdry shibboleths 
of nineteenth-century rationalism and scientism. For 
that reason alone, socialism cannot possibly be “the 
hope of the world.” Too large a part of mankind, in 
the East as well as the West, stubbornly persists in 
being religious. 


UN shelves the code again 

As our regular readers must know by now, we do 
not like the “Draft Code of Offenses against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind” prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Nations. We 
suspect that it is Soviet-inspired. A year ago we spot- 
lighted as especially suspicious Section 5 which outlaws 


the undertaking or encouragement by the authori- 
ties of a state of terrorist activities in another state, 
or the toleration by the authorities of a state of 
organized activities calculated to carry out ter- 
rorist acts in another state. 


Under this section the U. S. could be indicted for 
tolerating the various liberation movements originating 
in this country and for openly appropriating $100 
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million of Mutual Security Act funds to aid the victims 
of Soviet tyranny. Hence we urged the UN to drop 
the Code from its agenda. Soon we had proof that our 
suspicions were well-founded. The Daily Worker of 
Nov. 8, 1951 accused us of launching “a frantic cam- 
paign against the proposed UN code.” As of that date, 
according to the omniscient Worker, the Paris UN 
Assembly was “all set to adopt” the code. That very 
day, it was stricken from the agenda. But the backers 
of the code continued to conspire for its adoption 
(Am. 8/30/52, p. 514). Their drive collapsed, how- 
ever, on the death of its author, Vespasian V. Pella, and 
the resignation of its friend at court, UN Assistant 
Secretary Ivan S. Kerno of Czechoslovakia. On Oct. 
15 the General Committee of the Seventh Assembly 
again cut the code from the agenda. The Soviet bloc 
raised no objections, but Jiri Nosek of Czechoslovakia 
promptly introduced a new item which we discuss 
editorially on page 119. The indirect approach having 
failed afresh, a frontal attack will soon be mounted. 


Rev. Joseph C. Husslein: R.I.P. 

A long, busy and fruitful life of literary pioneering 
came to a peaceful close with the death on October 
19 of the Rev. Joseph C. Husslein, S.J., aged 79, 
associate editor of AMEricA from 1911 to 1927 and 
editor of the internationally noted Science and Culture 
Series by selected Catholic authors. A gentle, deeply 
spiritual personality and methodical worker, Father 
Husslein was tirelessly productive of books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles. His devotional pamphlets 
attained a wide and lasting circulation. One of them, 
“Your Own St. Joseph,” was found in the tiny library 
bequeathed by the saintly Irish workman, Matt Talbot. 
Among his major works were The Church and Social 
Problems; The World Problem: Capital, Labor and 
the Church; Democracy and Industry; Evolution and 
Social Progress; and Social Wellsprings I and II. 
Study of socialism and its errors led him in his younger 
years to devote special attention to the Christian social 
program, basing his concepts upon the Rerum 
Novarum of Pope Leo XIII and the guidance of great 
leaders of Catholic social thought in Germany and 
elsewhere. His incisive, factual America articles 
treated critical issues in the United States. Fearless 
of criticism, Father Husslein denounced the coal-mine 
employers who hired labor spies and the factory 
owners who imposed inhuman efficiency methods, 
while he paid generous tribute to the sound features 
in the labor philosophy of Samuel Gompers. His 
project, A Catholic Social Platform, was adopted by 
the Confederation of Catholic Societies of Great 
Britain and Wales. In the latter years of his life, 
Father Husslein’s major interest lay in the encourage- 
ment of Catholic writers who would present to the 
world in modern form the highest and best in Catholic 
tradition. The Church in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, and this Review in particular, are lastingly 
indebted to Father Husslein for a great apostolic work, 
generously accomplished. 
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LOYALTY OATHS AND TESTS 

By a unanimous decision, the California State 
Supreme Court on Oct. 17 declared the University 
of California’s “loyalty oath” unconstitutional. The 
court ordered reinstated eighteen professors who had 
refused to sign a special statement (actually not an 
“oath”) to the effect that they were not members of 
the Communist party, etc., and who were thereupon 
dismissed from the faculty. To be reinstated, how- 
ever, they will have to sign the loyalty oath required 
of all State employes. The court upheld (6-1) the law 
requiring this declaration. 

When the Board of Regents first required all 
professors at the University to take a special non- 
Communist test, in June, 1950, the violent opposition 
that broke out among faculty members did not rest 
on the charge of unconstitutionality. In The Year of 
the Oath by George R. Stewart and other U. of C. 
professors, seven reasons are advanced for refusal to 
sign (pp. 22-24). Unconstitutionality is not one of 
them. This Review rather favored the Regents at that 
time (Am. 3/25/50, p. 715). 

Article XX, Sec. 8 of the California State Constitu- 
tion, however, explicitly declares (after prescribing 
the form of oath all office-holders must sign): “And 
no other oath, declaration, or test, shall be required 
as a qualification for any office of public trust.” This 
seems to dispose of the question. One wonders, in 
fact, why it ever arose. 

A much more important ruling, also unanimous, was 
made by the U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 16. James Kutcher, legless war veteran, 
had been dismissed by the Veterans Administration 
because he was a member of the Socialist Workers’ 
party, which is on the Attorney General’s list of sub- 
versive organizations. The appellate court, overruling 
a decision of the Federal District Court, held that 
such a dismissal must be supported by a finding of 
reasonable grounds for believing a Federal employe 
to be disloyal. 

What does this mean? It seems to mean that mere 
membership in an organization listed by the Attorney 
Genera! as subversive does not of itself constitute 
sufficient proof of disloyalty. The reason for this ruling, 
presumably, is that the Attorney General’s list, from 
a juridical point of view, affords only prima facie 
evidence that an organization is in fact subversive 
and that membership in such an organization con- 
notes disloyalty. An administrator must offer addi- 
tional grounds for firing a person as disloyal, such as 
actual proof that an organization he belongs to is 
subversive and that the employe knows it. This seems 
reasonable. 

New York State’s anti-subversives Feinberg law, for 
example, requires the Board of Regents to draw up a 
list of subversive organizations, but only after notify- 
ing the suspected groups and giving them a hearing. 
Even then, membership is considered only presumptive 
proof of disloyalty. The individual in question must 
also receive a hearing, as is proper. RC. H. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 





UNDERSCORINGS 











On October 20 a two-member panel of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, sitting in Washington, made 
this finding: 

Upon the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
in this proceeding, we conclude that respondent 
[the Communist party in the United States] is 
directed, dominated and controlled by the Soviet 
Union; and that respondent operates primarily to 
advance the objectives of the world Communist 
movement. We find that respondent is a Com- 
munist-action organization. 

The panel recommended that the board order the Com- 


munist party to register with the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral as required by the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

The proceeding against the Communist party began 
on November 22, 1950, just two months after the 
passage of the Internal Security Act. The then Attor- 
ney General, J. Howard McGrath, petitioned the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, set up under the Act, 
to declare the Communist party subject to the regis- 
tration provisions of the Act. Hearings before the 
SACB began on April 23, 1951 and ended on July 1, 
1952. Twenty-two witnesses appeared for the Govern- 
ment, and two for the Communist party. The Govern- 
ment reviewed the thirty-year history of the party in 
the United States to show conclusively that at all times 
it was dependent upon and directed by Moscow. In 
fact, the Government contended that the party 

dare not become isolated in a “capitalist” pocket, 

cut off from the seat of authority, of “proletariat” 

strength, military, economic and political—namely, 
the Soviet Union. 
The next step against the party is approval of the 
panel’s finding and the issuing by SACB of the order 
recommended. Then, presumably, will come court 
tests, ending in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

If the SACB order survives these tests, the U. S. 
Communist party will be more than somewhat cribbed, 
cabined and confined. It will have to give the Attorney 
General a list of its members and officers and an ac- 
counting of all monies received and expended, telling 
whence they came and what they were spent for. 
Members may not hold any non-elective office or em- 
ployment under the United States. Communist litera- 
ture going through the mails, and Communist-spon- 
sored TV and radio programs, must be identified as 
emanating from the party. The party will lose tax ex- 
emption, and contributions to it will not be tax- 
deductible. 

The stage is set for the first real trial of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. Many non-Communists eyed it 
askance when it was before Congress, seeing in it a 
threat to genuinely liberal and democratic organiza- 
tions. The debate that raged around it in the late sum- 
mer of 1950 may well be re-enacted in the coming 
months. CHARLES KEENAN 


In a letter to the Editor of the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph-Register, Oct. 17, Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, 
dean of the Graduate Division, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati and a member of the executive committee 
of the U. S. National Committee for Unesco, discusses 
the charge that Unesco opposes religious schools and 
favors birth control. He points out that statements in 
the Unesco pamphlet series, Toward World Under- 
standing, which have been cited to prove these 
charges, represent merely the opinions of individual 
members or consultants. “The only official views of 
Unesco,” he states, “are those approved by its annual 
conference or its executive committee. Neither has 
expressed any opinion on religious schools or birth 
control.” 

pw Though the Polish national elections of Oct. 26, 
like all Communist-controlled elections, bore no 
resemblance to free elections, Polish Catholics were 
admonished by their Bishops that they had “a moral 
duty to cast votes,” according to an NC report of 
Oct. 17. By taking part in the elections, Catholics 
could 1) contribute to the strengthening of national 
unity and the preservation of peace; 2) help rebuild 
the country and defend Poland’s rights to the western 
territories; 3) help assure that the new parliament 
would respect the agreement between the Bishops 
and the Government. 

p> Formosa, formerly under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Archdiocese of Tokyo, has taken the 
first step toward having its own hierarchy. NC News 
Service for Oct. 17 reports that the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Taipei has been raised to an archdiocese, 
and the Prefect Apostolic, Msgr. Joseph Kuo, desig- 
nated its first archbishop. The other three prefectures 
apostolic on the island, Kiayi, Kaoshung and Taichung, 
remain unchanged, but they are scheduled to be 
erected into suffragan dioceses of Taipei. 

p African Kaleidoscope, the fourth in a series of 
color films on Africa, will be ready for release next 
month by the White Fathers, whose U. S. headquarters 
is at 1624 21st St., N. W., Washington, D. C. It deals 
with the wild animal life of the Serengetti Plain, 
Tanganyika, along with mission life, music, dancing 
and other cultural aspects of the people of the territory. 
Previous films were The White Fathers, The Catechist 
and Barkcloth People. 

pw The Carthusian Foundation in America, a 24-page 
booklet, describes the Carthusian life and the work of 
the pioneer group of U. S. Carthusians at Sky Farm, 
Whitingham, Vt. Address inquiries to Father Superior. 
» A Thanksgiving week clothing drive for the needy 
and refugees in Europe, Asia and the Near East will 
be held Nov. 20-30 under the auspices of War Relief 
Services—NCWC, C. K. 
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Inequities in tax laws 


Suppose you are a widow who works to support 
yourself and two young children. You hire a woman 
to care for your youngsters during the day. She comes 
at 8 A.M., when you leave for business. She leaves at 
5 P.M., when you return. Her wages are such a neces- 
sary expense that, unless you hired her, you could not 
work. Nevertheless, Uncle Sam will not allow you to 
deduct her wages before figuring your income tax. But 
if you are a businessman, you can lavish expensive 
food and drink on customers and write off the bill as 
a cost of doing business. 

According to the tax laws, the entertainment of 
customers is a deductible cost because it contributes 
to the production of income, but a wage paid for the 
care of your children to enable you to work does not 
contribute to the production of income. 

That single inequity in Federal tax legislation out- 
rages a significant percentage of some 9 million 
working wives, mothers and widows in the country. 

Our tax laws are full of similar inequities. The noted 
tax expert, J. K. Lasser, has compiled a sizable list 
of them. So has Sylvia F. Porter, syndicated financial 
columnist, who appears daily in the New York Post. 
Recently, Miss Porter informed her readers that the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on Internal Revenue 
had finally gotten around to an intensive study of 
tax inequities and was looking for evidence. The result 
was an avalanche of mail that astonished Miss Porter 
and testified to widespread resentment over unfair 
taxes. 

One of the correspondents cited the case of two 
brothers who are supporting an elderly mother. If 
one of them supports her alone, he can take the 
regular $600 exemption for dependents. If they con- 
tribute fifty-fifty to her support, neither brother can 
deduct a penny. The law says that to be eligible for 
a deduction the taxpayer must contribute more than 
half of a dependent’s support. To make matters worse, 
the law also stipulates that the dependent cannot have 
a gross income of over $600 a year. The dependent’s 
net income, which is the only income he can live on, 
may be much less than that, but if you contribute to 
his support, you get no deduction. 

Then there is the $600 exemption for dependents 
itself. Anybody who does any shopping these days 
knows how difficult it is to raise children, especially 
older children, on $600 a year. For adult dependents 
that figure is more unrealistic still. The least Congress 
can do, Miss Porter suggests, is to raise the exemption 
to $750. To avoid future inequities, J. K. Lasser has 
suggested that the dependency exemption be geared 
to the cost-of-living index. 

The Government does recognize the injustice of 
granting some adults no more than a $600 exemption. 
It permits taxpayers over 65 a double exemption, that 
is, $1,200, and if they are blind, another $600. But 
even here the law is notoriously unfair. If you are a 
son or daughter supporting a dependent mother over 
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65, you enjoy no extra exemption. Even if she is blind, 
you cannot claim more than $600. 

One of the most touching letters Miss Porter received 
came from a disabled worker, a man with an artificial 
limb. He has to drive a car to work. In addition, he 
is burdened with occasional expenses for repairs on the 
limb and replacement of parts. Although these 
expenses are essential to enable him to work, he cannot 
deduct them from his income before paying taxes. 

These are only a few examples of the hardships 
carelessly drawn tax laws inflict on little people in 
this country. There are many more. With taxes taking 
a bigger and bigger bite out of incomes, the need for 
an overhauling of tax legislation becomes constantly 
more pressing. The next Congress ought to tackle the 
job, admittedly difficult, as soon as it meets. 


European army: 
France hesitates 


France has contributed to the cause of European 
unity two dramatic initiatives that took the breath 
away from people when first announced. One of these 
was the idea of an international authority for the 
pooling of the coal and iron resources of Western 
Europe. This we know today as the Schuman Plan 
Authority and it has been ratified by the six govern- 
ments concerned. The other is the plan for a European 
army. Such a force would not be a mere coalition of 
national armies but would have its own international 
authority directing it, to be known as the European 
Defense Community. Both these projects demonstrate 
that Europe, and notably France, is not intellectually 
and morally bankrupt but still retains the boldness 
and originality needed to create a new Europe. 

Last week, however, the European army idea 
received a serious setback. And in France itself, of 
all places. At their party congress the Radical Socialists 
called for modifications in the existing draft treaty for 
the European Defense Community. While approving 
“in principle” the idea of a European army, they 
thought that Germany was unduly favored in several 
respects over France by some of the articles of the 
agreement. This action of the Radical Socialists, who 
form one of the principal parties of the government 
coalition, was inspired by a speech of Edouard Herriot, 
head of the party and President of the National 
Assembly. Taken at their face value, the demands 
could require renegotiation of the entire EDC treaty. 
This would further postpone the realization of a 
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European army and, in the end, might kill it. 

Several months must elapse, in any case, before the 
French National Assembly will be called upon to vote 
on the treaty. It is to be hoped that this interval will 
be employed in discussing the consequences of rejec- 
ing the European army idea. 

For not only would it be a great pity if this generous 
conception were to die aborning, but the practical 
effects of its rejection are certain to be serious for the 
French people. If the European Defense Community 
comes into being, there would then be no need or 
pretext for reconstituting a German army for the 
defense of Europe. What German units are incor- 
porated into the European army would not be large 
enough to form more than a corps. This is to prevent 
the massing within the European army of German 
units into one big tactical force able to fight on its 
own. The plan also provides that the number of 
German land formations should not exceed one-fifth 
of the total European army. It should be added that, 
in connection with the EDC, Great Britain and the 
United States have engaged to keep their troops on 
the Continent “as long as the situation requires it,” 
and have agreed that the withdrawal from the Com- 
munity by any member (that is to say, by Germany ) 
would be regarded as a threat to their own security. 
Naturally, if the draft treaty is rejected, these guaran- 
tees fall to the ground and the way is open to that 
reconstitution of German military strength which, even 
though intended for the defense of Europe, the French 
so vividly fear and wish at all odds to avoid. 

We can hope that the action of the Radical Socialists 
reflects primarily the spontaneous reactions of an old 
French patriot (Herriot is 80) who cannot easily 
envisage cooperating with Germans, and who in all 
his life has known no threat to France but one coming 
from across the Rhine. But a lot of parliamentary 
foot-work must yet be done. 


Gathering storm in the UN 


The Soviet bloc is brewing a big pot of trouble for 
the United States in the current UN Assembly. Its 
first move went almost unnoticed in the hubbub of 
the grand opening of the “palace of peace.” Toward 
the end of the General Committee meeting on the 
agenda (see p. 115) the Czech delegate, Jiri Nosek, 
proposed a new item for discussion by the Assembly: 


Interference by the United States of America in 
the domestic affairs of other states as instanced 
by the United States Government’s organization 
of subversive activities and espionage directed 
against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the People’s Republic of China, the Czechoslovak 
Republic and other People’s Democracies. 


This charge, first made in similar terms by the Soviet 
Union at the 1951 Assembly in Paris, is based on the 
so-called Kersten Amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, which authorizes an appropriation not to 
exceed $100 million. 


for any selected persons who are residing in or 

escapees from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 

slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 

Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia . . . either to form 

such persons into elements of the military forces 

supporting the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 

tion, or for other purposes . . 

Mr. Nosek claimed that “the purpose and intent of 
this Act are to undermine, by acts of espionage, 
diversion and terrorism, the regimes of other countries, 
regimes freely elected by their peoples.” 

The U. S. delegate, Ernest A. Gross, did not oppose 
inclusion of the item, even though the Paris Assembly 
had rejected the same charges. At Paris, Vishinsky, 
although he lost the vote, won the argument, thanks 
to the ineptness of the American presentation. A re- 
mark by Mr. Gross in the October 15 meeting gives us 
reason to fear that the U. S. delegation intends to 
make the same defense this year. The minutes quote 
him as saying that “this was a reminiscent charge, a 
familiarly false charge.” The USSR’s Gromyko replied 
that U. S. espionage and subversive activities were the 
“official policy sanctioned by the U. S. Government and 
the U. S. Congress,” and that some of the “American 
diversionists had been caught by the tail.” The Czecho- 
slovak proposal was very well-founded, he declared, 
and it was the moral and political duty of the Assembly 
to consider the matter. 

At Paris, the United States pitted an inexperienced 
Congressman from Montana, Mike Mansfield, against 
the veteran Vishinsky. The Mansfield defense, dictated 
of course by the State Department, was limited to 
“flat denials.” His interpretation of the Kersten Amend- 
ment as “merely authorizing spending money to aid 
refugees” just as flatly contradicted Kersten’s claim that 
one of its purposes was “to afford practical assistance 
to people behind the Iron Curtain who are working to 
eventually overthrow the Communist regime.” 

The American strategy at Paris, as defensive as it 
was disingenuous, caused considerable criticism at 
the time. James Reston, foreign affairs analyst of the 
New York Times, thought we should frankly admit 
our support of democratic elements in Eastern Europe 
and affirm our right to do so under the terms of the 
Yalta Declaration, which promised aid to the liberated 
peoples “to create democratic institutions of their own 
choice.” 

As the U. S. delegation prepares to meet Vishinsky’s 
onslaught, it might consider Mr. Reston’s words: 


But to deny everything, in the face of Con- 
gressional action, merely gives Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
. an opportunity to prove us wrong, wastes 
an opportunity to remind the satellite areas that 
we have not forgotten them, and clouds the most 
precious thing we have in the United Nations, 
which is our reputation for telling the truth, even 
when it hurts. 


We like his suggestion, too, that the subversive 
activities of the Soviet Union also be included in the 
debate. Why not, as a starter, ask Comrade Vishinsky 
about the atomic spies we have “caught by the tail” 
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and then about Premier Stalin’s October 15 pledge of 
full Soviet support for Communist parties in foreign 
countries “in their liberation struggle”? 


Morocco’s case in the UN 


The UN General Assembly voted on October 15 to 
keep the Moroccan question on its agenda. Whether 
or not the UN can indicate a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of Moroccan independence, the move 
was well-advised. At least the Assembly will have 
made a courageous gesture toward tackling a problem 
which, if left totally ignored, could create an unbridge- 
able gulf between the democracies and the Moslem 
world. 

The French have consistently tried to minimize 
Moroccan demands for independence. Placing the 
blame for the agitation on an “insignificant minority” 
of extreme nationalists, they have pretended that the 
Sultan, Morocco’s legitimate ruler, has never identified 
himself with them. 

France can no longer dare to voice such an argu- 
ment. In all his notes to the French Government during 
the past two years the Sultan has pressed, not merely 
for political reform, but for basic changes in his 
country’s protectorate status. French stubbornness has 
aggravated the situation to such an extent that nego- 
tiations between the protecting Power and Morocco 
have become virtually impossible. The Sultan’s solemn 
proclamation of last October 9 inevitably closed the 
door to any further Franco-Moroccan discussions. The 
General Assembly would therefore appear to be 
Morocco’s last resort. ; 

The French will undoubtedly argue that the 
Assembly is not competent to discuss what they prefer 
to call an “internal affair of France.” Against this 
argument the Moroccans can point to the protectorate 
treaty of 1912 itself, which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of their country and cast France in the role 
of protector and guide. They can argue that France 
abused this treaty by systematically ignoring the rights 
normally associated with an independent status. 

On moral grounds a foreign regime which assumes 
direct control over a protectorate is indefensible. But 
in the case of Morocco, morality and expediency would 
seem for once to go hand in hand. Even religious- 
minded Moroccans might decide in sheer despair 
that, if independence cannot be gained with the help 
of the Western democracies, they will seek help else- 
where, from the Communists if necessary. In fact 
for over 350 million Moslems the Moroccan problem 
has become the test case trying the good faith and 
sincerity of the West. 

So far, French policy, dictated chiefly by Marshal 
Juin and the French colons in Morocco, has shown an 
intransigence which has surprised even France’s most 
devoted friends. For the sake not only of Morocco 
and France but of international peace, it must be 
hoped that the UN Assembly may be able to persuade 
France to modify a policy which threatens disaster. 
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Tips for Timken 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company ran a catchy 
full-page ad in the U. S. News & World Report for 
October 10. In the upper left-hand corner is a picture 
of cunning Nikolai Lenin (“Red Boss 1917-1924”), 


From the right half of the page Joseph Stalin looks | 


the reader in the eye. Below, in bold-face type, runs 
this alleged quotation: “WE SHALL FORCE THE 
UNITED STATES TO SPEND ITSELF TO 
DESTRUCTION.” In small type below, the reader is 
informed: “The above statement, reliably attributed 
to Lenin, is reprinted here to remind us all of one of 
the basic, stated objectives of the Communist party.” 

This ad reminds us of the “quotation from Lenin” 
which opponents of compulsory health insurance used 
to employ, to the effect that “socialized medicine is 
the first step towards communism.” When challenged 
to document this quotation, they fell back on the 
assumption that Lenin probably made the statement 
in conversation. They were unable, however, to offer 
any evidence that he had made it, even informally. 

That the Communist party would like to see the 
United States “spend itself to destruction” we have 
no doubt. That it likes to see us spend $50 billion 
a year building up our military power we very much 
doubt. The Daily Worker, in fact, is forever criticizing 
our vast military expenditures. If Timken likewise 
opposes these expenditures, one might expect the firm 
to argue its position so as to differentiate it very clearly 
from that of the Daily Worker. That, indeed, would be 
a public service. 

If Lenin actually made the statement “reliably 
attributed” to him, would Timken do us the courtesy 
of telling us exactly where the evidence can be found? 
Lenin predicted that U. S. capitalism would destroy 
itself through “inner contradictions.” That is the 
straight Marxist line. In his day, however, one wonders 
what ground he had for hoping that we would spend 
ourselves to destruction. Even in our day, we refuse 
to take the Communists’ word for it that the danger 
is very grave. 

Two further questions arise about this type of 
politically partisan advertising. The first is whether 
it should be regarded, for tax purposes, as a legitimate 
business expense. Should taxpayers have to subsidize 
this kind of propaganda? Is Timken in the political 
propaganda business—or in the roller-bearing business? 
We are for free speech, but we are not so sure that 
it should always be tax-deductible. 

The second question is whether business corpora- 
tions, which already hire economists, should not also 
hire political scientists, at least as consultants. What 
many business firms advertise as “socialism,” few 
political scientists would label by that much-abused 
term. Business advertising should certainly have the 
professional touch, whatever is being “advertised.” 

Recent studies have tended to prove that big busi- 
ness, in its ideological propaganda, is mostly talking 
to itself. The reasons are not far to seek. 
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College doesn’t 
breed spinsters 





John L. Thomas 





Prorte IN ANGLO-SAXON COUNTRIES used 
to believe that if a girl developed too keen an interest 
in books and learning, the inevitable result would be 
brain fever or mental breakdown. According to the 
popular mind, the female of the species was just not 
equipped for intellectual pursuits. The: success of 
women in the field of higher education in the past 
fifty years has gone far toward ridding the popular 
mind of this specious bit of folklore. However, today 
we are witnessing the birth of a new myth: that a 
college degree leads to spinsterhood. This is a classic 
example of reasoning post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
Statistics show that a relatively high percentage of 
college graduates remain spinsters, therefore a college 
degree leads to spinsterhood. 

A further refinement of statistical analysis yields this 
additional information: “All Catholic women graduates 
are overwhelmingly most likely to remain spinsters.” 
Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, authors of 
the popular book on college graduates, They Went to 
College, report this as the most surprising fact of their 
survey. They conclude that “the chances that a coed 
will marry depend more than anything else upon her 
religion.” Lynn White Jr., writing in the October issue 
of Harper's, cites a study of the Population Reference 
Bureau (a private research organization promoting 
birth control and operating out of Washington, D. C.) 
as confirming this fact, although he does not present 
the comparative percentages. 


COLLEGE AND SPINSTERHOOD 


These studies raise two related questions. First, the 
relationship between a college education and spinster- 
hood. Second, the relationship between religion and 
spinsterhood. I shall deal with the first question rather 
briefly since it is not of primary concern here. The 
argument runs as follows: women graduates remain 
unmarried in a higher proportion than do those who 
do not receive a college degree; therefore, the chances 
that a woman will marry are diminished by her 
attendance at college. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out that many 
factors affect the marriage rate of a given population. 
It is quite arbitrary to single out a college career as 
the principal determinant. What are some of the 
factors which influence marriage rates? 

In general, the marriage rate in the United States 
tends to increase as one moves from North to South, 
and from East to West. Further, the marriage rate has 
increased in practically all areas of the country in the 
last decade. For example, somewhat more than two- 


Fr. Thomas, S.J., professor of sociology and assistant 
director of the Institute of Social Order at St. Louis 
University, examines the contention of a recent book 
that Catholic women who are college graduates are 
at a notable disadvantage when it comes to finding 
a husband. On p. 113 of this issue America adds 
its own footnote to Fr. Thomas’ article. 


thirds of the population in the United States at ages 
15 and over are married. Only as recently as 1940, the 
proportion married was two-fifths, a level maintained 
since 1890. The marriage rate is lower in urban than 
in rural areas. 

The rate varies among the different occupational 
classes. Farmers have the highest marriage rate, while 
the groups consisting of proprietors and managers, 
skilled and semiskilled workers, laborers and clerks 
(in that order) are next highest in tendency to marry. 
The marriage rate for professional persons is lower 
than for most other classes. The rate varies according 
to social class, those in the upper classes having a 
lower rate than the others. There are also marked 
ethnic and racial differences both in the age at which 
persons marry and the rate of marriage per thousand 
among various ethnic and racial groups. 

To be sure, there is a statistical relationship between 
educational attainment and the marriage rate. For 
example, in 1947 the proportion of women at ages 35 
to 44 who had ever married decreased from almost 95 
per cent for those with less than seven years of school 
to about 90 per cent for the high-school graduates. The 
proportion was even lower (83 per cent) for the 
women with at least a year of college. Among men, on 
the other hand, the marriage rate is lowest for those 
who have not completed seven years of school. 

A consideration of these temporal, regional, occu- 
pational, ethnic-and-racial and social-class factors 
affecting marriage rates should warn all but the facile 
generalizer against the hasty conclusion that “college 
amounts to an education for spinsterhood.” This is 
especially true when one speaks of the contemporary 
college student. Not only has the general marriage 
rate for the country as a whole increased considerably 
since 1940; the rate for women college graduates has 
increased steadily since 1920. In the light of these 
facts, he would be a bold statistician indeed who would 
hazard a prediction concerning the future marriage 
rates of contemporary college students. 


RELIGION AND SPINSTERHOOD 


What is the relationship between religion and 
spinsterhood? In They Went to College we are told: 
“The chances that a coed will marry depend more than 
anything else upon her religion.” For example, the 
proportion of unmarried career women among Jewish 
coeds is only 23 out of 100. Among Protestants it is 
31 out of 100. However, among Catholic women the 
proportion jumps to 48 out of 100, or very close to 
half. In his article in Harper's, Mr. White cites the 
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findings of the Population Reference Bureau. Although 
he does not give the rates for Catholic graduates, he 
infers that the study was in substantial agreement 
with the findings of They Went to College on this 
point: “The graduates of the Catholic women’s colleges 
which were studied had a marriage rate lower than 
that either of the coeds or of the graduates of the 
non-Catholic women’s colleges.” White states that the 
percentage of women who remained single after gradu- 
ating in the ten classes 1921-1925 and 1936-1940 was 
27 per cent for coeds and 24 per cent for graduates 
of non-Catholic women’s colleges. 

How do these figures compare with those for unmar- 
ried women graduates of Catholic colleges? I have 
recently completed a survey of 41,805 
graduates of Catholic women’s colleges 
throughout the country. In contrast to 
the 48 per cent of Havemann and West, 
I found that only 34 per cent of the 
Catholic women graduates were still 
single. While this percentage is higher 
than that reported for Jewish coeds, it 
is not significantly different from the 
figure (31 per cent) given for all college 
graduates. An analysis of my data 
according to year of graduation reveals 
that Mr. White has no statistical foun- 
dation for his statement that Catholic graduates are 
less likely to marry. I found that only 28 per cent of 
the women who graduated before 1946 were “spin- 
sters.” Although this figure is slightly higher than those 
cited by Mr. White, it should be pointed out that this 
would be expected, since I included all who graduated 
up to 1946. 


THERE ARE STATISTICS AND STATISTICS 


How does one account for the discrepancy in the 
rates of spinsterhood revealed in these different 
studies? A consideration of the method used to gather 
the data may throw some light on this point. The 
material upon which They Went to College is based 
was gathered by Time Magazine in a survey carried 
out in 1947. In the Time survey, 9,064 graduates are 
made the spokesmen for the 4.7 million men and 
women who had completed four years of college as 
of 1947. This group of 9,064, in turn, represent 53.1 
per cent of the total segmental sample used, which 
was composed of all those graduates whose surnames 
began with “Fa.” Although all degree-granting insti- 
tutions in the country were asked to cooperate, only 
84.1 per cent of the 1,229 schools did so. 

Hence, Havemann and West make two unproved 
assumptions: first, that the 9,064 graduates are gen- 
erally representative of the 4.7 million living college 
graduate population of the United States; second, that 
this sample of 9,064 is representative of the “Fa” 
segment of the cooperating institutions. Since only 
53.1 per cent of the “Fa” group answered the question- 
naires, and no comparison was made between those 
who answered the questionnaire and those who did 
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not, one may well question whether the 9,064 gradu- 
ates who answered are representative even of the total 
“Fa” segment used as a sample. 

Mr. White does not tell us how the material upon 
which he bases his figures for spinsterhood was 
gathered. We are told that the study included 60,000 
women “from a large number of colleges and univer- 
sities chosen at random from all types of campuses 
and all parts of the nation.” It would be helpful to 
know what method was used to test whether this 
“random sample” was representative of all women 
graduates in the United States. 

My study was concerned only with the graduates 
of Catholic women’s colleges. The country was divided 
into regions, and information about the 
graduates of well over fifty per cent of 
women’s colleges in each region was 
obtained. Since I was dealing only with 
Catholic women’s colleges, this large 
percentage, distributed throughout the 
various regions of the country, supplied 
an adequately representative sample of 
all graduates of Catholic women’s col- 
leges. Are the findings of my study 
representative of all Catholic women 
graduates? Obviously not, since I 
studied only the graduates of women’s 
colleges. However, I did obtain some information on 
the marriage rates of graduates of Catholic coeduca- 
tional institutions. The marriage rate did not appear 
significantly different for the graduates of the two types 
of institution, although much more information would 
be required before one could hazard a generalization 
on this point. 

Havemann and West infer that there is little differ- 
ence in the marriage rates of Catholic graduates from 
various types of schools: 

















. college for college, and course for course, 
the Catholic girls are still overwhelmingly the 
most likely to remain spinsters. They do so in 
almost exactly equal numbers whether they go to 
Catholic colleges or nonsectarian schools. 


Mr. White finds a 8 per cent difference in the spinster- 
hood rates between coeds and graduates of non- 
Catholic women’s colleges. Since he does not supply 
the figures upon which the comparison is based, it is 
impossible to ascertain whether this difference of 3 
per cent is statistically significant. At any rate, the 
difference does not appear very great and we must 
conclude that the existence of any difference between 
the two groups remains an open question. 

To summarize briefly, therefore, my study of 


‘ Catholic women graduates reveals no marked differ- 


ences between the spinsterhood rates of Catholic and 
non-Catholic graduates. The Havemann-West study 
presents a different picture, but their generalizations 
appear to be based on an unrepresentative sample. 
Mr. White bases his conclusions on a study concerning 
which we have little information. However, his findings 
in regard to non-Catholic graduates do not differ 
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significantly from my own. In the light of these facts, 
we must conclude that the Catholic graduate does not 
differ from her non-Catholic sister in her choice of 
spinsterhood. 


Reuicious: A Turrp CATEGORY 


One final note must be added. The perceptive 
Catholic reader has probably been wondering whether 
religious women were included in these studies. Since 
there are a large number of Catholic sisters who have 
taken degrees, it would seem necessary to make some 
provision for them, if statistics on marriage and 
spinsterhood are to be meaningful. 

In his Harper’s article, Mr. White states categorically 
that the difference in spinsterhood rates “cannot be 
explained by the small group of girls who enter the 
sisterhoods.” By “small group” he is probably referring 
to the fact that a very negligible percentage of college 
graduates enter the sisterhoods. What about the sub- 
stantial number of Catholic college graduates who 
were religious when they entered college training? 
His observation seems to imply that these were not 
included in the study. 

It is clear from reading They Went to College that 
Time’s survey either did not include religious sisters 
in its study of Catholic women graduates or if it did 
include them, religious women represented a negligible 
percentage of the total. No mention of religious sisters 
is made when dealing with Catholic women graduates, 
although the analysts would certainly have mentioned 
them if a pertinent percentage had appeared in their 
data. 

In my study, religious sisters were treated as a 
separate category. There were 4,866 religious; all but 
a small percentage of these were under vows before 
graduation. In comparing my findings with those of 
other studies, I have excluded religious graduates both 
because these other studies have apparently done so 
and because any consideration of marriage and spin- 
sterhood rates is meaningful only for those graduates 
for whom the choice of marrying or not marrying is 
still open. 

Since it was discovered that a large percentage of 
Catholic graduates do not marry until at least five 
years after graduation, a better picture of the marriage- 
spinsterhood rates of Catholic graduates is obtained if 
we consider only those who graduated before 1946. 
An analysis of this group reveals that 25.1 per cent 
are single, 10.7 per cent are religious sisters and 64.2 
per cent are married. 

Although this spinsterhood rate of 25.1 per cent 
compares very favorably with the rates for women 
from non-Catholic colleges, it may still seem rather 
high to some readers. It should be recalled that some 
of this group will probably marry in the future. 
Further, as I have indicated, there are many other 
factors besides education which affect the marriage 
rates in this country. Judging from past trends, an 
increasingly large percentage of women college gradu- 
ates will choose marriage in the future. 


Bevan splits 
British labor 


Douglas Hyde 








A SOMEWHAT UNEDIFYING amount of reshuff- 
ling has been taking place in the British Labor party 
ever since its annual conference at Morecambe in 
September. The conference elected every Bevanite 
who stood for the national executive committee and 
threw out such a tried leader as Hugh Dalton and 
such a trusted one as Herbert Morrison, both former 
Cabinet ministers who have spent a lifetime in the 
party. 

Some of the leaders who have occupied positions on 
the fence are visibly moving to the left in response 
to what they conceive to be the leftward swing of the 
party. Others, on the right, are taking up a tougher 
attitude than hitherto and bringing the divisions in 
the party—divisions whose very existence they formerly 
denied—right out into the full light of day with angry 
attacks upon Aneurin Bevan and his supporters. Only 
the Bevanites keep cool, quietly enjoying their success. 

The conference was, in fact, a deplorable one and 
no one who is concerned to see a healthy party system 
in Britain has any cause to rejoice at what took place 
there. Both sides came out of it very badly; Bevan’s, 
because its victory represents a victory for intrigue, 
demagogy and disloyalty; the moderate side, because 
the whole lamentable situation could have been 
avoided had the moderates shown more courage and 
provided even a modicum of leadership. 


Lasor Party STRUCTURE 


The Labor party is based upon an alliance of the 
united trade-union movement, the cooperative move- 
ment and the political wing of the Labor movement, 
consisting of the local political Labor parties (“con- 
stituency” parties) plus a variety of national propa- 
gandist Socialist bodies. Roughly, one might say, the 
trade unions, through the huge affiliation fees paid 
on behalf of their members, provide the money, while 
the local parties, through their active “evangelistic” 
membership, do the work. Within such an alliance 
stresses and strains are always liable to show them- 
selves, particularly should there for any reason be 
differences over basic policies. 

The Bevanites appear to have used “faction work” 
on a scale that would have done credit to the Com- 
munists. By the time the conference assembled, the 
overwhelming majority of representatives from the 
local parties were already mandated to support Bevan’s 
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line and to vote him and his supporters into office. The 

local parties are entitled to elect seven members of 
the executive committee out of a total of 27. Six 
Bevanites had put themselves forward for the con- 
stituency vote and all six were voted in. 

The election of the Bevanites, and the revelation 
that the constituency parties were backing their poli- 
cies, which are at variance with those of the trade- 
union and official party leaders, immediately provoked 
a crisis. 

The trade-union leaders came to the support of the 
defeated moderate leaders and declared war on Bevan 
and all his men. Sir William Lawther, the burly, blunt- 
spoken miners’ leader, publicly reminded delegates 
that it was the unions who held the purse strings. 
Arthur Deakin, !eader of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, largest union in the world, who was 
there as a “fraternal” delegate, rather wildly threatened 
that the unions would fight back with a counter- 
organization against the Bevanites’ “party within a 
party.” 

It is doubtful whether that threat could in fact be 
put into effect, for the most active local trade unionists, 
upon whom any such organization would depend, are 
probably strongly pro-Bevan themselves. 

Wher it came to votes on policy resolutions, the 
leftward swing of the rank and file was equally 
apparent. The practice is for a “Conference Arrange- 
ments Committee” to reduce the huge number of 
resolutions submitted for debate by grouping those 
which have any sort of connection with each other, 
then drafting, with the agreement of all concerned, 
composite resolutions, which convey the general sense 
of the whole group of resolutions. 

The main composite resolutions, both on home and 
foreign policies which were finally submitted were 
much further to the left than at previous con- 
ferences. The one on home policy called for more 
nationalization and urged that a list should be com- 
piled of major industries to be taken under public 
ownership. The foreign-policy resolution affirmed that 
“we can best serve the cause of peace by sticking to 
our distinctive Socialist principles and refusing to 
subordinate them to American, Russian or any other 
pressures.” 

Both resolutions were adopted. In other words, the 
Labor party committed itself to more nationalization 
and more full-blooded socialism. These were precisely 
the things which the moderate leaders had said had 
been proved insufficient and unsatisfactory on the 
basis of their experience of government. 

Aneurin Bevan’s paper, the Tribune, triumphantly 
reported: “Instructions have been given to the 
national executive to draw up a new and far-reaching 
Socialist program on the basis of the resolutions 
passed.” The writer was Harold Wilson, M.P., former 
Minister for Trade and probable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in any Bevan administration. 

What then had happened to all the “new thinking” 
of the moderates, about which so much had been said 
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behind the scenes (see “British Socialists’ New Think- 
ing,” Am. 8/2)? The trouble was that it was all—or 
almost all—said behind the scenes. At the conference, 
with the delegates all looking for new and vigorous 
policies, not a single word was spoken about it by 
anyone. With no new policies to offer, the delegates 
came down on the side of the vigorous ones—and the 
only people with policies of any vigor were the 
Bevanites. So, paradoxically, the recognition that some- 
thing different was needed led to the overthrow of 
the “new thinkers” and the victory of those who regard 
as a betrayal anything other than the “more socialism” 
cry. 

Lord Pakenham, the Catholic Labor peer, writing 
in the Spectator, commented sadly: “We had not solved 
the country’s problems when we left office, and most 
of the thinking since that time has taken place behind 
locked doors.” Let me recall the background to that 
wistful comment, made by a man who is so well and 
deservedly known for his serious and public attempt 
to take his Catholicism with him into party politics. 

During six and a half years of office, after World 
War II, the Labor Government nationalized a variety 
of basic industries, such as mines, gas, electricity, 
transport, iron and steel and the Bank of England. But 
in the last months of its rule it was transparently 
suffering from a chronic lack of any coherent policy. 
Publicly, Labor claimed that this was due to the need 
to consolidate the newly nationalized industries before 
taking over any more, and to the fact that its main 
social legislative program had already been adopted. 
But friend and foe alike recognized that, after a whirl- 
wind of legislation, Labor had exhausted its vitality. 

In so far as it is safe to generalize, I would say that 
it was finally voted out of power because the electorate 
wanted new ideas and recognized that Labor had, for 
the moment at least, played itself out. The more alert 
Labor leaders, who, after half a century of accumulat- 
ing experience, have acquired a good deal of political 
sagacity, recognized this to be the case, too. 


Post-ELECTION SPLIT 


Under the impact of the sobering experience of 
being voted out of power, the Labor leaders tended 
to separate into two distinct camps. In one were those 
who, like Mr. Morrison, said that experience had shown 
the weakness of the idea that nationalization was the 
universal cure. New thinking, they held, was required 
in order to find alternatives to nationalization. The 
other camp, led by the fiery Welsh orator Aneurin 
Bevan, said that this was a betrayal of all that the 
pioneers of the movement had lived and died for, and 
that more and bolder Socialist policies were needed. 

For twelve months that division extended until it 
cut right through the party. The hostile press and the 
Conservative politicians naturally used every sign of 
dissension in order to represent the party as hopelessly 
divided. The official Labor press and leaders publicly 
and indignantly denied that they were anything other 
than a happy, united family. 
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Meanwhile, the “new thinkers,” because of their 
determination to preserve the outward appearance of 
a united party, did their thinking and discussing largely 
behind closed doors. When they had their new policies 
all ready, they said, they would come before their party 
and the world with a mid-twentieth-century social 
program which would ensure a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth without further nationalization. But 
their silence and delay proved fatal. 

The moderates’ “new things” was genuine enough. 
They spent months, for example, discussing forms of 
co-partnership and profit sharing. They were so 
sympathetically inclined to these policies that they 
were prepared to say privately that if they could find 
a more attractive and easily-understood label for them, 
they would back them officially. 

Had there been no annual conference to contend 
with in 1952, the moderates would probably have gone 
quietly on, thinking out new aims and methods and, 
by next year, might quite possibly have come out with 
a positive program, backed by the necessary propa- 
ganda, and have carried the rank and file with them. 
But their worst enemy was the need to do all the 
preparatory work behind closed doors. They tried to 
justify this secrecy by saying that a political party 
could not let the electorate know that it had, tem- 
porarily, no real program, no aim and little belief in 
the things for which it had previously stood. And, of 
course, they pleaded the need to present the appear- 
ance of being a united family. 

The Bevanites, on the other hand, had no such 
inhibitions. They freely and publicly admitted their 
differences with the leaders, nursed the keen, active 
members in the local parties and appeared before 
them as the only men who would speak frankly and 
who stood for any sort of progressive policies at all. 
The initiative was in their hands throughout the 
conference. 


THE OUTLOOK 


For the moment, at any rate, under the shock of 
events at Morecambe, “new thinking” is out of fashion. 
Moderate leaders like Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison are, 
as parliamentarians with an eye to the electorate, still 
anxious to maintain or re-establish the unity of the 
party. Most of them appear prepared to compromise 
if necessary in order to achieve unity. 

But the moderates have said that the old ideas have 
proved inadequate and that new aims and methods 
are required. Sooner or later, the new thinking will 
have to be resumed, and must be made to bear fruit if 
Britain’s next Labor Government is not to be far to 
the left of the previous ones. 

The test of the moderates’ integrity will come at 
next year’s conference. For that is to be a big policy- 
making affair. Because the official, moderate leaders 
are anxious to promote the discussion of new policies, 
they have planned a great re-examination of every 
aspect of the party’s program and beliefs. Most of the 
documents intended to provoke new thoughts have 


already gone out, and discussion is to continue right 
through to the next conference. 

This continuing debate will give the Bevanites the 
opportunity to further campaign for their full-blooded 
socialism. But at the same time it will provide the 
opportunity for more purposeful and public new 
thinking. If Bevan’s opponents, under the threat of 
yet another defeat, rally themselves and give more 
courageous leadership to the rank and file, the great 
discussion may yet open the way to the adoption of a 
social program that will be a positive alternative to 
wholesale nationalization. 


Tito’s new drive 
against religion 





Cyril A. Zebot 





A DISPATCH FROM BELGRADE by M. S. Han- 
dler to the New York Times on October 8 states that 
the struggle between the Catholic Bishops and the 
Communist Government “has been renewed with in- 
creased violence.” The Bishops, meeting at Zagreb, 
Croatia, September 23-25, forbade their clergy to 
join the Government-sponsored “priests’ associations.” 
The Government denounced this as an illegal move 
dictated by the Vatican and an infringement of “the 
right of association” which every Yugoslav theoretical- 
ly enjoys. 

The present drive against the Church was an- 
nounced by the Communist party in Slovenia last 
February, when it called for an “all-out and systematic 
struggle” against the Catholic Hierarchy in that part 
of Yugoslavia. At the same time, Moslem leaders came 
under attack in the sections of Yugoslavia that are pre- 
dominantly Islamic. 

Tito’s present war on religion is significant in several 
respects. It came after his regime had announced a 
series of alleged administrative, judicial and economic 
reforms that were supposed to result in a relaxation 
of the totalitarian atmosphere in the country. It also 
came at a time when certain distinguished Western 
visitors to Yugoslavia, such as U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, in the Reporter for Febru- 
ary 5, 1952, were giving public expression to their be- 
lief that Tito’s Yugoslavia was changing in the direction 
of freedom. 

Another significant aspect of the anti-religious cam- 
paign is that it is concentrated against the Moslems 
and the Catholic Church. In conjunction with the im- 
position, two years ago, of Tito’s candidate as Patriarch 
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of the Serbian Orthodox Church, this fact would sug- 
gest that, in spite of his break with the Kremlin, Tito 
is following the Stalinist formula (of wartime origin) 
for waging the fundamental Marxist-Leninist war on 
organized religion. According to this formula, the 
Mohammedan faith, the Catholic Church and other 
religions which Communists consider impenetrable 
were to continue to be openly persecuted to destruc- 
tion, while the Orthodox Church was to be captured 
and used with a view toward its eventual disintegration 
and destruction from within. 

But the fact that the present war on religion is di- 
rected against Slovenia increases the significance and 
widens the implications of the campaign. 


AFTER HIT er, Tiro 


During the last war the Church in Slovenia was 
subject to mass persecution by the Nazis. The Bishop 
of Maribor, in the German zone of occupation in 
Slovenia (other parts of Slovenia were occupied by 
the Italian and Hungarian armies ), was interned, about 
80 per cent of the priests were deported, churches were 
desecrated and closed. Thousands of hostages were 
executed, and the entire Slovenian Catholic population 
of several districts was removed to Germany. This 
persecution was well described by Father LaFarge 
in America (8/30/41; 2/28 and 3/7/42). In addition, 
after the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June, 
1941, the tragic conditions of occupation in Slovenia 
were compounded by Communist terrorists, who 
“liquidated” Catholic priests and laymen who might 
be the opponents, nationally or locally, of a Com- 
munist bid for power at the hour of the expected 
liberation. After Tito had succeeded in imposing his 
Communist dictatorship over the war-torn country, 
thanks to the Allied policy in central-eastern Europe 
and to wartime Allied help given to him, additional 
thousands of Slovenian Catholics were massacred or 
imprisoned. More than 10,000 forcibly repatriated 
refugees were slain in May and June, 1945. 

The many religious activities of the Catholic Church 
in Slovenia were rigidly reduced to saying and attend- 
ing Mass in those places where a priest survived who 
had not been sent to jail or to forced labor under some 
political pretext. The people attending the restricted 
religious services exposed themselves to all kinds of in- 
conveniences, discrimination and even personal perse- 
cution. Nevertheless, according to unanimous reports, 
churches in Slovenia were more crowded than ever. 

The new anti-religious drive in Yugoslavia, directed 
as it is against the Catholic Church in Slovenia, whose 
activities have been restricted to the bare minimum, 
is an unmistakable proof that Tito, just like Stalin, is 
still fighting religion itself. The Yugoslav regime’s 
implacable hostility to all religion is well documented 
in the September-October issue of the Sword, organ 
of the British Sword of the Spirit movement. 

Two incidents widely separated in time show the 
lengths to which the regime is prepared to go in its 
attack on the Church. Last January, Most Rev. Anton 
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Vovk, Bishop of Ljubljana, was attacked while en route 
to Stonice, thirty miles away. A can of gasoline was 
thrown over him and his clothes were set on fire. He 
managed to save his life, but was badly burned. His 
assailants prevented him from getting any medical 
help. 

On October 17, Religious News Service reported 
that, by a new fiscal decree, priests in Slovenia, who 
are practically living on charity, will be placed in the 
highest class of taxpayers as “owners of private enter- 
prise.” This means that they will be taxed an amount 
almost equal to three times their actual income. 

There are wider implications of this drive against the 
Church in Slovenia that reach beyond the immediate 
sphere of religion itself. 

Slovenia was the one country in Europe which, 
according to a booklet by Father LaFarge, “had 
achieved a near-Utopia of cooperative social and 
economic life, before the Nazi terror struck.” (Martyr- 
dom of Slovenia, The America Press, New York, 
1942). All phases of Slovenian social and economic life, 
especially in the agricultural half of the country, were 
interwoven into a network of voluntary and auxiliary 
cooperatives that originated and flourished from the 
Christian spirit and life of the Slovenian people. 

When Tito occupied Slovenia, in May, 1945, this 
cooperative structure, so promising in its potentialities 
for the postwar social and economic reconstruction 
and development of the war-torn country, was largely 
destroyed, and its revival and re-establishment pre- 
vented. In the course of the last two and a half years, 
as a consequence of the failure of his collectivization 
drive and his dependence upon American assistance, 
Tito had to slow down and tone down his destructive 
agrarian policy. The regime now uses the traditional 
Slovenian term Zadruga—which denotes a voluntary 
and auxiliary cooperative of independent farmers, 
artisans or consumers—in connection with Tito’s 
allegedly new social and economic policies. But the 
anti-religious drive is directed against the very spirit 
that gave to the traditional Slovenian cooperatives 
their genuine purpose and fruitful life. Tito is fraudu- 
‘ently abusing an institution developed under Christian 
auspices—the Slovenian cooperatives—for disguised 
Communist purposes. 


MEANING FOR THE WEST 


Finally, the persecution of the Church in Slovenia 
and Bosnia carries also a very pertinent warning to 
the West. 

Slovenia controls the only possible Soviet invasion 
route to western Europe south of the Alps, the so- 
called “Ljubljana Gap,” a low, narrow plateau between 
the snow-covered Slovenian Alps and the rugged 
Dinaric massif in the Balkans. This Ljubljana Gap is 
the only land passage between eastern Europe and 
Italy. Bosnia, on the other hand, is the central region 
of Yugoslavia, which extends over the very mountains 
where a Soviet invasion of the country, if one should 
come, is expected to be stopped and effectively 
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resisted, after the eastern plains have been overrun 
by the enemy. 

If Slovenia and Bosnia are now to be subjected to 
a new wave of religious persecution and struggle, 
of how much value will such a crippled Yugoslavia 
still be as the supposed crucial link in the European 
containment chain? It is up to the U. S. Government, 
which has decided to assist Tito with a view to more 
efficacious containment of Soviet power. It should 
inform the Belgrade dictator that his recurring wars 
on religion will have to give way to the vital necessity 
of countering the threat of Soviet invasion and a third 
world war. Religious freedom in Catholic Slovenia 
and Mohammedan Bosnia is indeed a most essential 
bulwark against Soviet encroachment on Yugoslavia. 





FEATURE “XxX” 











Sister Mary Faith, who is 
studying at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, offers a lively de- 
scription of how it feels to 
be in the “ecclesiastical 
style show,” displaying one 
of the vast variety of sisters’ 
habits. 





I BELONG TO the “ecclesiastical style show.” I joined 
it in spirit when I was eleven years old and our 
dramatics-loving pastor invested me in a server's 
white cassock and a Benedictine scapular and veil to 
play the Dominican novice “Blessed Imelda” for our 
grade-school play. I got to die on the stage, and I 
almost did—from the sheer delight of looking down 
at where the white veil around my face and shoulders 
met the black scapular. 

I joined the style show in actuality a little later, 
and the veil and scapular have never lost their original 
charm. 

Let me give you a few illustrations of what it means 
to belong to the style show and a suggestion of what 
that still comparatively uninhibited parade means 
to America. 

Wearing a religious habit does constantly what that 
black scapular did for the would-be Blessed Imelda of 
our grade-school play. It reminds one every day of 
belonging to God, and there is something new and 
wonderful in each reminder. The habit does not make 
the religious, but it helps. 

Wearing the habit helps the wearer in many ways. 
It gives her the satisfaction of knowing that she can 
bring a fairy world into the drab sphere of everyday 
life. Who would not rejoice in spirit when the dullness 
of a wait in the doctor's office is relieved by the de- 
lighted whisper of a child: “I know what you are! 
You're a witch!” Or who would erase the vision of the 


first-grader taught by Dominican Sisters: “Oh, Mother, 
my teacher wears a beautiful white formal every day!” 

But a religious habit does other things besides re- 
minding the wearer of belonging to God; it does more 
than making fairy worlds come true. It gives the 
wearer genuine joys on earth in the form of special 
fellowship with human beings. I do not know any 
other way of communicating those joys than that of 
simply relating a little incident that happened last 
New Year’s Eve. 

When I was returning to school after the Christmas 
holidays, I saw a little girl sitting near me on the 
train. We were ali strangers in the coach, but it didn’t 
take a moment for the Catholic sister and the Catholic 
child to know each other. Soon they were telling 
stories and doing multiplication tables and discussing 
how long little girls had been talking during study 
hour and getting their names written on blackboards. 
And it didn’t take much more than five minutes for 
the first-grader from Lafayette Public School to come 
from her seat down the aisle and join the fun. 

Then, at a sudden stop along the way, the door 
opening on the “bar” coach opened, and New Year’s 
Eve “merry-making” carried a moment’s profanity to 
our car. In a moment a serviceman behind me had 
got up to close the door, and his eyes said: “I’m sorry 
you had to hear that.” 

In one trip, belonging to the style show had brought 
to me the trust of little children and a serviceman’s 
instant recognition of the loyalties of my own branch 
of service. 

Wearing any of the varieties of sisters’ habits means 
having anyone ask for any kind of help. There is 
something significant in the unerring immediacy with 
which the sinner is prone to find his way to sisters 
waiting primly in a depot. For membership in the 
ecclesiastical style show marks one as a person who is 
supposed to know some important answers, or is at 
least desirous of giving help. “Sister” is so easy to say. 

There was the morning not long ago when I met 
the little German girl who had been in this country 
just a month. She was lost and frightened and six 
blocks from her school, but her terror went away when 
she saw a religious habit. A week later I met her again, 
and she was smiling. She told me her name was 
Veronica; and her solemn little sister, Roswitha, who 
was with her, smiled, too, although she could speak 
no English. I looked at Veronica and Roswitha and 
knew that it was right we should be friends. 

Americans respond in many ways to the sight of a 
sister's habit. There is the bus driver who calls the 
streets loudly when worried-looking sisters are hoping 
they will know where to alight. There is the other bus 
driver who ignores the failure to drop a token in the 
pay-box and says to the culprit later on: “I knew you'd 
come back and pay it.” There is the genial shake of the 
Chicago redcap’s head as he remarks of the bevy going 
through the station at convention time: “Those sisters 
are sure nice women, but they don’t none of them 
know where they’re going!” 
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Americans respond, I think, with pride and respect 
—and sometimes, perhaps, with affectionate amuse- 
ment—to their ecclesiastical style show. But the amuse- 
ment is respectful and the pride, I am sure, sincere. 
For the style show stands for something. It means that 
there is a group which especially belongs to something 
holy. It means that were Christ to come back to earth 
in the twentieth century, He would have visual proof 
that there is still faith in the world. It means that 
there is an ideal drawing the young, keeping them 
true, through long years of love and joy and devotion, 
to something better than themselves. 





The Catholic press recorded not long ago that in 
Czechoslovakia sisters ejected from their convents and 
put to work in factories and on farms were permitted 
for a time to wear their religious habits. But the 
respect which they received from the people made it 
advisable, so the Government thought, to demand that 
they exchange their religious garb for secular attire. 
The Czechoslovaks agree with the Americans, I think, 
on the meaning of the style show to a people. The 
need for something to revere dies hard, and the style 
show is a symbol of that Something. 

SisTER Mary Fartu, O.S.B. 





Exchange program: 
a novel type 





Genevieve Stenger 





Today we hear much about “exchange of ideas” and 
“international understanding.” We send delegates to 
national organization meetings to vote for international 
delegates to represent us, to carry “our” ideas abroad. 
But for the most part we fail to see what is being done 
or what can be done in our own sphere of life. Thus 
when we see a practical program, clearly outlined and 
capable of reaching a comparatively large number of 
individuals, we feel we have found a footing for a 
definite step forward. 

Such is the International Literary Review Program 
of the National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents. The immediate purpose of the program is to 
establish a long-range plan of exchange of magazines 
between students in U. S. colleges and students in 
foreign colleges. The ultimate aim is the study and 
analysis of the magazines in order to form better 
writers, readers and critics. 

On the local level, the program involves the coopera- 
tion of literature and foreign-language students and 
foreign students at each college taking part in the 
exchange. It also extends out into the surrounding 
community or communities for aid in reading or 
translating the magazines. 

The Publications Society of Marycrest College, 
Davenport, Iowa, launched the program late in 1949. 
Realizing the extent of the plan, they had faint hope of 
setting up a framework for exchange within five years. 

However, Marycrest’s senior delegate to the NFCCS 
heard about the plan and went to work writing letters 
to the regional NFCCS office. The region looked upon 
the project as one worthy of advancement and con- 
sideration, and urged that the campus press group 
continue the work. 

The plan began to take shape when two freshman 
English students volunteered their services. Further 
letters brought a list of names and addresses from the 
headquarters of Pax Romana, international student 
organization, at Fribourg, Switzerland. The two 
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LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











students began to contact foreign colleges and Federa- 
tion centers. They explained the whole plan and 
requested a copy of their literary magazine or revue. 

Then in April, 1950, the seventh national NFCCS 
convention, held at Pittsburgh, adopted a resolution 
to incorporate the literary exchange into the Intel- 
lectual Relief division of its Overseas Service Program. 
Marycrest College was designated as the official clear- 
ing house for the foreign literature assembled through 
the program. 

Since the first contacts with U. S. and foreign 
colleges two years ago, letters have come from various 
parts of the globe and in several languages. At present, 
colleges from the Central Midwest, Fort Wayne, New 
England, Baltimore and Washington regions exchange 
magazines with foreign colleges. 

The growing file of magazines at Marycrest repre- 
sents sixteen countries—Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Luxembourg, Norway, the Philippine Islands, Portugal, 
South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland. Among the 
languages represented are English, Flemish, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Sanskrit. In some 
cases one magazine has articles in three languages. 

One question eventually arises, of course, in any 
discussion of the program: aside from the novelty in 
exchanging magazines with a foreign college, what 
benefit can possibly come to U. S. students through 
the program that could not be derived from studying 
the magazines published in our own country? 

There are several answers to that. The first concerns 





Genevieve Stenger is a recent graduate of Marycrest 
College, Davenport, Iowa, where she was active in the 
literary exchange program. 
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the literary aspect. In examining the experiments of 
foreign students in the use of certain techniques and 
devices, the young writer will find elements outside the 
pale of American literature. The same influences have 
not extended to all countries of the world. Even when 
the same influence has made its way into different 
places, it has found different modes of expression. 
And in translating, in re-expressing in his own language 
what he finds in another language, the writer learns 
to use these different techniques. He is also acquiring 
quite an asset in the mere mechanics of expression. 
By laboring through translation he is developing a 
vocabulary in two languages. 

International understanding receives a definite 
impetus in the literary exchange program, if not 
directly, at least convincingly. For in the examination 
of foreign literature we cannot but find the demonstra- 
tions of the fundamental principle of international 
understanding—let’s call it human understanding—the 
unity of man. For literature deals with human experi- 
ence, demonstrating truths common to all men. 

To find an illustration of these theories on the 
practical level, it is necessary to analyze some of the 
items carried in the magazines. Such an analysis is 
not possible within this article, but perhaps a random 
sampling of a few of the magazines received through 
the program will give some idea of the general 
contents. 

They vary in style, content, make-up and approach 
nearly as much as in language and place of publication. 
Treatment of material in some cases reflects a scholarly 
or artistic attitude and in others shows that the 
magazine is directed to a high-school audience. Many 
are divided into permanent sections according to the 
type of article or the content. A few have no art or 
photography at all, though others may have as many 
as from one to three pictures or drawings to each 
article. Some contain an activity review section in 
yearbook style. Several include news sections, and one 
has the pages in this section set up in newspaper 
format. Here are some samples: 


Civitas. Published by the Swiss federation of 
Catholic university students. Articles in German, 
French, Italian. General attitude Catholic, scholar- 
ly. Artistic approach: two lead articles of one issue 
introduced by reference to paintings (Correggio, 
Fra Angelico). In same issue: a critical article on 
“Henri Michaux and the Fatal Derangement,” 
showing Michaux’ relation to Montherlant, Swift 
and Sartre; an article on St. Ives; a political article, 
a study of “The New Generation”; a review of the 
theatre season in Switzerland; the latest French 
films; a book review section. Two illustrations: 
reproductions of Chinese paintings of the Nativity. 


Juventude. Written in the Portuguese by 
students of the Catholic University in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Dedicated to high-school-level 
students. Characterized by a great deal of illus- 
tration: at least one drawing or photograph 
accompanies each article. Catholic attitude and 
subject matter for the most part. In one issue: 


Holy Father's Christmas message, lead article; 
“Our Universe, a Sacrament,” on the Mystical 
Body; “To Love or Not to Be,” showing love to be 
the only solution to world problems and to the 
specific problems of youth; feature on inter- 
American week held in Brazil; “On the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary”; “Woman and Marriage”; 
a review of saints and feasts of the season; one 
short story; a review of Graham Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory; movie reviews reprinted 
from the International Review of the Cinema and 
from the National Department of Cinema and 
Theatre; two short articles on courtesy and style. 


Rhodian. Published by students of Rhodes Uni- 
versity College in Grahamstown, South Africa. In 
English. Students compete for prizes and publica- 
tion: committee of faculty members judges con- 
tributions: In one issue: prize-winning poem 
and six others; “Cons of the Mosquito,” an informal 
essay, winner of the award for prose; “Time Is 
Eternal,” an experiment into a two-level short 
story; “Beauty of Life’s Dream,” a series of roman- 
tic musings; club and activity news. Contributions 
signed with initials only. Two illustrations: photo- 
graphs of a page and a half-page. 


Stella Aurorae. Published by students of Natal 
University, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. In 
English. In one issue: feature on Natal’s inaugura- 
tion as a “self-standing” university; ““Basic Zulu’ 
‘Fana Kalo’ Language,” comparing Fana Kalo to 
pidgin English and protesting its use in schools; 
“Zulu Folk Songs and Ballads,” a collection and 
interpretation of native ballads, showing similari- 
ties to Shakespeare and the Bible; “The Unification 
of African Language in the Union,” advocating 
English for use as the “lingua franca”; “Corio- 
lanus,” defending Shakespeare’s play as a deeply 
human tragedy; an article on the UN; two travel 
features, five poems, a scientific article on the 
processes, properties and equations of plastics; a 
book review; a critique of Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet; short reports on activities and societies. 
Four art works: white outline on black page. 


Estudos. Published by the men’s federation at 
C.A.D.C., Coimbra, Portugal. In Portuguese. 
Scholarly, labels itself a review of Catholic culture 
and formation. Departmentalized under headings 
Thought and Doctrine, Art and Literature, Ethno- 
graphical Themes, Panorama of the Press, Figures 
and Facts, Music, Art, the Month. In one issue: 
editorial appealing for a sincere approach to art 
and to life, that men may draw “somewhat closer 
to God, be somewhat more open in their con- 
victions”; “The Christian at the Crossroads,” 
decrying modern attempts to wed capitalism and 
Christianity; an article on Don Quixote as an 
ascetic; two poems; a book review; a study tracing 
the nightingale in popular verse;_a schoolboy’s 
impressions of Bach; a discussion of the schools 
of modern art; a series of short new items; and in 
the Panorama of the Press section, reprint of an 
article by Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J., “Live Ten- 
dencies of American Catholicism.” 


According to the program chairman, cooperating 
colleges in the United States will translate the maga- 
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attempt to compile an anthology. 


“The more I think of this undertaking the more I 
realize how important and overdue it is,” was the 
encouraging comment that came from the European 
representative of the NFCCS at Pax Romana head- 
quarters. He agreed to make personal contacts at 
foreign colleges and universities wherever possible. 

During the past year, statements from several 
sources add up to form a new and stronger hope in the 
success of the project. In addressing the Catholic 
school press convention held in Milwaukee last year, 
foreign correspondent for the 


Rudolph Brunst, 


zines they receive and choose an article they consider 
most significant. This work, whether poem, short story, 
or criticism, will be submitted with an accompanying 
analysis to Marycrest College, where the students will 











National Catholic Welfare Conference, pointed out 
that ideas and ideals of youth are basically the same, 
if they could only realize it. Starting with that same 
basic principle, William Dentzer, president of the 


National Student Association, has declared again and 


again in talking with students all over the United 
States, that an exchange of ideas may be seen as a 
winning of peace on a student level. 

Continued success of the program may perhaps 
indicate that Catholic college students all over the 
world are growing up to a new awareness of their 
common interests and a new and determined actualiza- 
tion of one of the basic principles of student life: 
student life is a service to the world. It is normally the 
only time when a person can consecrate himself 
totally to the pursuit of truth. 





Turning of the tide 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 





By Douglas Southall Freeman, Scrib- 
ners. Vol. V. 501p. $7.50 


In this volume Dr. Freeman demon- 
strates how stern events can lift a 
good man to greatness. The battle of 
Monmouth, fought late in June, 1778, 
marked a turning of the tide for 
George Washington and his country. 
From Monmouth to the climax at 
Yorktown three years later, the period 
covered by this volume, Washington 
was something he had not been before; 
a general with the sure and confident 
touch. 

During his first three years in com- 
mand, George Washington had been 
the Virginia gentleman who deferred 
to others on strategy and lost control 
of his troops in the heat of combat. 
He had succeeded, it is true, but only 
in staving off disaster. 

Though Monmouth began as had 
Long Island, the Brandywine and 
Germantown, there was a difference. 
For the first time Washington stood 
at the field’s strategic center. As the 
separate units fell back in confusion, 
he took charge. From then on, he 
dominated the situation as few men 
have. 

For three years after Monmouth, 
the pitiful Continental Army penned 
a superior enemy against the sea while 
Washington wrestled with short sup- 
ply, inflation, apathy, incompetence, 
treason, mutiny and a reluctant ally. 
To all such problems he addressed 
tireless energy, and a patience devoid 
of self-pity. He showed a genius for 
delegating to the right man what he 
could not handle or accomplish per- 
sonally. 

By dint of hard writing and hard 
riding the General held his Army, 
Congress and the French to their 
work. His siege of New York laid the 
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foundation for a successful offensive. 
Unfailing support from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief earned for Nathaniel 
Greene the opportunity to shove 
Cornwallis into the Virginia penin- 
sula. Rochambeau’s faithful support 
through years of patient maneuvering 
finally brought Washington the sup- 
port of a French fleet at the crucial 
moment. And, finally, Washington’s 
own masterful movement from New 
York completed at Yorktown what 
Monmouth had begun. 

Dr. Freeman emphasizes that York- 
town and our independence stemmed 
from the fleet we gained through the 
French alliance. But it is also clear 
that the French alliance could not 
have been significant without Wash- 
ington’s sure handling of his own 
Army, Congress, the British, and the 
French allies. Freeman shows, too, 
that when a continent is at stake, mere 
control of the sea is not enough. Wash- 
ington won at Yorktown because he 
perceived the importance to America 
of coordinated work by land and sea 
forces. 

Everyone concerned with adherence 
to principle during crisis will find 
food for deep thought in Washing- 
ton’s handling of the crisis within his 
Army. The wonder is that there was 
so little mutiny, only one Arnold, and 
no Cromwell. Holding together the 
Army in the face of so much brutal 
inconvenience, and yet without violat- 
ing basic principles of justice, was 
Washington’s greatest achievement. 
There is no shred of evidence that he 
ever considered infringing civilian con- 
trol. 

Dr. Freeman handles all this ex- 
citing material honestly. George Wash- 
ington was not a dramatic man, nor 
is this a dramatic volume. Like Wash- 
ington’s own, its worth lies in the 
steady laying of brick on brick—till 
suddenly the thing is done. Then 
Freeman adds a character sketch of 
the erstwhile surveyor, turned planter, 








BOOKS 











turned general. Like the rest of the 
work it is honest, solid and based 
firmly upon the evidence. 

As one reads this volume, he wishes 
that there might have been more evi- 
dence. For instance, earlier volumes 
gave a fuller picture of Washington 
as a human being. And there is still 
no evidence that Martha Custis in- 
fluenced Washington’s life during the 
war years. If she were not a part of 
that life, why did the weary General 
cut short the farewell ceremonies and 
outride younger aides in the dead of 
winter to reach home by Christmas 
eve? W. H. Russe_i 


Two aspects of the USSR 





LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION 





By Solomon M. Schwarz. Praeger. 
364p. $6 


The story of labor in the Soviet Union 
is a tale of the progressive introduc- 
tion of compulsory labor service, the 
deterioration of living standards, in- 
creasing inequality of pay and the 
worsening of working conditions. All 
these points are well brought out by 
Dr. Schwarz, who not only presents a 
careful and well-documented analysis 
of the laws and ordinances regulating 
labor in the Soviet Union, but also 
shows how the Kremlin’s economic 
policy has affected the everyday life 
of Soviet workers. 

In reading Solomon Schwarz’ book 
I was again impressed by the fact that 
one of the principal tenets in Karl 
Marx’ Capital, namely, the law of the 
increasing misery of the working class, 
has found its complete fulfilment, not 
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in a capitalist society as Marx pre- 
dicted, but in a social system estab- 
lished by his disciples, ostensibly for 
the benefit of the common toiler. 

The process of enslavement of 
Soviet labor is depicted by Dr. 
Schwarz in copious citations of the 
laws of the USSR and in references 
to Soviet newspapers and magazine 
articles. Thus we see how by June, 
1940 it was made mandatory that 
workers be subject to criminal pros- 
ecution for quitting plants of their 
own accord, unjustifiable absence from 
work, lateness of more than twenty 
minutes in coming to work, refusal to 
work overtime or on the day off, and 
for leaving the job ahead of time. 
These measures are strictly enforced. 
Plant managers, judges and factory 
physicians are brought to trial and 
given prison sentences for showing 
leniency to workers accused of being 
“truants.” 

Meantime, as Dr. Schwarz shows 
by an impressive array of statistical 
data, the real wages of Soviet workers, 
which in 1927-1932 had regained the 
level of 1914, declined by about fifty 
per cent by 1932. This drop was never 
fully made up in subsequent years 
and today real wages are still lower 
than they were prior to World War I. 

Among the topics examined by Dr. 


Schwarz are inequality in workers’ 
wages (which is much greater than 
that found in any other industrial 
country), deterioration of labor pro- 
tection, decline of safety standards 
and ineffectual labor inspection. Slave 
labor, important as it is in Soviet 
economy, is not considered; this sub- 
ject falls outside the scope of the book, 
which deals only with “normal” labor 
relations covered by Soviet laws. 

The author refrains from any philo- 
sophic interpretation or explanation of 
the Soviet economic system. His work 
is a purely factual study, and will 
probably be used as a standard text 
on the subject. 

Nikita D. RoopkowskKy 





STALIN 





By Nikolaus Basseches. Dutton. 384p. 
$4.75 


Mr. Basseches set out to write the 
objective biography of Stalin, on the 
premise that previous efforts by all 
other authors have either extrava- 
gantly damned or praised the Man 
of Steel, so that a middle-of-the-road 
study was mandatory. 

The possibility that there are some 
areas in which the middle view cannot 
be taken apparently did not influence 


Mr. Basseches. The fact that objective 
research by his non-Communist prede- 
cessors in the field has almost invari- 
ably led to damning conclusions did 
not prevent Mr. Basseches from as- 
suming he could be Olympian. In the 
end, of course, Mr. Basseches is led 
by his objectivity to damn Stalin. A 
little editing of the manuscript’s be- 
ginning would seem to have been in- 
dicated before publication. 

It is a good book, although not the 
definitive work that it is considered 
by his publishers to be. Indeed, it is 
not really a biography at all. The 
figure of Stalin never clearly emerges 
—as we might expect, since the raw 
data of true biography is completely 
controlled by Stalin’s state. A more 
honest title, properly descriptive of 
the book’s real worth, would have 
been: “The Influence of Stalin upon 
the History of Modern Russia.” That 
is what the author has written: histo- 
ry, not biography. 

The author’s qualifications for per- 
ceiving and utilizing his material are 
undeniable. Born an Austrian in Mos- 
cow, Basseches served through World 
War I in the Austrian army on the 
Russian front. After the war, he be- 
came the Moscow correspondent of 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. In 
fifteen years he saw enough and re- 
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ROSARY MEDITATIONS. By Father 
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of Pope Pius X. By Rev. Francis 
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ported enough to be expelled in 1937 
from the Soviet Union, only to be 
decorated by the Austrian Govern- 
ment for his excellent journalism. 

The author’s experience, then, is 
certainly valid until 1937—but that 
was fifteen years ago. In fairness to 
the author, one would hasten to point 
out that Mr. Basseches would be 
among the first to question the work 
of an author who wrote authoritatively 
and “definitively” about a contempo- 
rary period in a country without ever 
having even visited the country. This 
is the limitation of the book. Within 
the scope of the author’s direct ex- 
perience, it is excellent. After 1937, 
it is hearsay, shrewdly used hearsay, 
but not so shrewd that we do not 
wish for more books about Stalin. 

The process by which the author 
arrived at his concluding sentences 
is in itself worth thanks for a timely 
reminder. “It may take a long time for 
the full effect of Stalin’s death to 
be felt,” Mr. Basseches says. “And yet 
it must inevitably be felt in the end. 
Never yet has a state dependent on a 
single individual survived its creator 
for more than a generation.” This is 
neither new nor completely true, but 
after studying the life of the ruthless 
Joseph Djugashvili, it seems to be 
about the only hope left for the people 
who live under Stalinism. 

R. W. DALy 


Elegy and restoration 





MEN AT ARMS 





By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown. 
8342p. $3 


Guy Crouchback, the hero of Men at 
Arms, is the last survivor of an an- 
cient Catholic family whose origins 
go back to the Crusades. When we 
first encounter him at his desiccated 
villa in Italy, on the day of his de- 
parture for England, he is in almost 
every sense a failure. At thirty-five he 
had as yet done nothing worthy of his 
class. He had lost his wife to an of- 
ficer in the Guards. He had no job, no 
real friends, and his faith was as dry 
as dust. The family estate had been 
sold, save for the manor, which had 
been leased to a religious community. 
When England declared war against 
Germany he felt a feeble glow of 
energy. Here was a just and honorable 
war to which he could commit him- 
self without reserve. 

Guy returns to England, and, after 
many efforts, finally gets a temporary 
commission in an aristocratic regiment 
called the Halberdiers. 

Much of the story recounts the long 
dull periods of training during the 
sit-down war. Drills, exercises, lec- 
tures, the crude intimacies of camp 
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life, muddle, jealousy, stupidity—Guy 
experiences them all without resent- 
ment. Finally he gets a captaincy and 
commands a defense position on the 
coast. Later he goes on the Dakar ex- 
pedition and is innocently involved in 
a madcap sortie with his prankish 
Brigadier. Unwittingly he causes the 
death of a sick friend. In the end he 
loses his commission. 

What is Waugh up to in Men at 
Arms? Surely, one sense is clear—he 
is writing a dirge for the decline of 
Catholic, aristocratic and _ classical 
England. There is no place for Guy 
Crouchback, he seems to be saying, 
even in a war which he regarded as 
just and holy, even when he was po- 
tentially a good officer. There was no 
place for him in the army, or in so- 
ciety. The best he can hope for is to 
grow into someone like his father, an 
amiable retired gentleman who re- 
membered only the good things that 
happened to him, went to Mass daily 
and fattened out his small income by 
teaching classics in a Catholic school 
for young gentlemen. It is a pathetic 
message of the symbolic withdrawal 
by a class that can no longer find a 
point of contact with the modern 
world. 

Apthorpe, I take it, is another sym- 
bolic character. As Guy is the symbol 
of the defeated Catholic, aristocratic 
and classical England, Apthorpe is 
the symbol of English individualism 
and nineteenth-century eccentricity. 
Apthorpe is ciearly mad. In an ami- 
able sort of way, he is an original, 
romantic and gentlemanly liar. There 
is no room for him either in a modern 
world and it is significant that he and 
Crouchback go down together. They 
are the two uncles, the has-beens of 
the regiment. 

Men at Arms seems to be a despon- 
dent book. In a sense the decline and 
fall of Crouchback and Apthorpe and 
the England they symbolize is final. 
Waugh has created no opposite sym- 
bols of growth and change to relieve 
the depression of defeat. He has de- 
prived Apthorpe and Crouchback of 
heirs, extinguished their seed, buried 
their hope of survival even by reputa- 
tion. These unheroic and decayed 
Rolands have about them the taints 
of lunacy, of old corruptions, of ana- 
chronistic loyalties. 

Yet there is, oddly, an affirmative 
tone, a defiant gayety, an irrespon- 
sible wit in the smooth style of Men 
at Arms which contradicts the flow of 
the story, counterpoints the pessimistic 
irony and almost cancels out Waugh’s 
judgments of society, the army, and 
the world. This hard core of essential 
optimism is not the bubbling of ro- 
mantic temperament. Its nucleus is 
a belief in the ultimate triumph of 
ideals, however old-fashioned, over 


fashionable success. It is enough, one 
is made to feel, that Crouchback sim- 
ply is. Mediocre in achievement, in 
doing, Guy is not mediocre in his 
ideals. Despite his many shortcomings, 
his ineluctable adolescence, Guy 
Crouchback is not defeated by mere 
event. The external chaos yields to his 
sense of order, to his sometimes ir- 
ritating ability to accept everything, 
including his own weakness, his own 
unwilling apartness, with a humility 
hardly distinguishable from pride. If 
he cannot exist, in the busy sense of 
competing in the modern world, he 
will continue to be, he will continue 
to offer himself to the just cause, to 
judge honorably according to his 
lights, to count values even though he 
is counted as nothing. 

Many readers will not like the 
symbolism of Guy Crouchback. They 
will feel instinctively that he is too 
decadent a figure to stand for the 
virile reaction claimed by some his- 
torians for the tradition of Cathol- 
icism, aristocracy and_ classicism. 
They will prefer the mystical sym- 
bolism of Claudel’s The Satin Slipper 
or at least earthier symbols of the 
everlasting man. But Waugh’s range 
is not universal history or all the 
categories of human society; it is the 
vanishing upper class which he has 
adopted as his own, and whose folk- 
ways he has adapted into the materials 
of his fiction. It is a narrow range of 
interest and a slender basis for judg- 
ing the movements of contemporary 
history. But Waugh is happier in his 
memory of country homes, ancient 
chivalry, and a sense of the past than 
those who live passionately in the 
anguish of the present. And against 
his vivid memory the anguish of the 
present cannot prevail. 

Men at Arms is then at once an 
elegy and a restoration, an attempt 
to preserve in art what has been de- 
stroyed by time. It is a subtle, am- 
biguous, tantalizing book. In the end 
Waugh scores a minor triumph over 
his weak hero and his wandering plot 
to say precisely what he means and 
feels about his kind of world and to 
suggest at random the imaginative 
horrors of other worlds he is too fas- 
tidious to enter. 

As a work of art, Men at Arms is 
inferior to Brideshead Revisited; as 
satire it is inferior to A Handful of 
Dust; as imaginative history it lacks 
the solid historical base of Helena. 
It still remains a work of superio 
talent. Its corrective snobbery may 
not stem the vulgar tide, but it may 
perhaps turn it away from the little 
stretch of white sand where Evelyn 
Waugh paces the beach and meditates 
in stately rhythms on the past glories 
of the human race. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY 
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instruction; and second, the methods 


of adapting the presentation of Cath- 
olic doctrine to non-Catholic minds. 


The book is not a theoretical treat- = 
ment of the subject, but a presenta- = 


tion of the technique which has been 
developed by the most successful con- 
vert makers in America. It contains 
a penetrating analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of religious conversion and the 
practical procedure of dealing effec- 
tively with the various types. Priests, 
religious, seminarians, and zealous 
laymen will find in it new hope and 


work of winning America for Christ. 


Ready soon 
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Wherever good books are sold 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LECTURES by Stanley Vishnewski (Twenty 
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Vocation of a Christian. The Strategy and 
Tactics of Communism. For information 
write: 469 Bloomingdale Road, Staten 
Island 9, New York. 
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school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 
CHALLENGE 





By Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss. 
Civic Education Service. 215p. $2.75 


“America’s political tragedy,” in the 
words of this book, is the fact that in 
the United States millions of people 
“have developed their technical and 
industrial skills to a high degree but 
have remained politically uneducated 
and indifferent.” To reveal and to com- 
bat this indifference is the purpose of 
the volume. 

Here is no technical discussion of 
governmental theory, but a fighting 
recitation of the political facts of 
American life. Shocking statistics are 
given of the ignorance and apathy 
of the citizenry on international, na- 
tional and local questions. And, lest 
the highly educated become smug, 
they are reminded that 


some of our most highly trained 
professional people . . . have 
been so preoccupied both in 
school and in their careers with 
acquiring technical skill that they 
have sadly neglected their train- 
ing and responsibility in political 
citizenship. 
The authors have a solution to the 
problem, or at least a program which 
would be a beginning of the solution. 
The heart of their method is a sepa- 
rate and compulsory course in current 
affairs for all students after they reach 
junior high school. In addition, Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Challenge offers all citi- 
zens a list of “tools” to enable them 
to keep abreast of current problems 
with the greatest economy of time. 
Every ignorant and_ apathetic 
American should be compelled to read 
this book. If, having read it, he per- 
sists in his indifference to political 
problems, he does not deserve to be 
allowed to participate in democratic 


government. 
H. L. RoFinot 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 





By John Bartlow Martin, Harper. 
177p. $2.50 


This book should not be tagged a 
“campaign biography.” That phrase 
suggests a partisan, press-agent type 
of study, which this book is not. Mr. 
Martin, who won national eminence 
for his excellent reporting of the Cen- 
tralia, Il]., mine disaster, has written 
a timely, straightforward biographical 
sketch of one of the Presidential can- 
didates. 

Within the limitations imposed 
upon him, notably those of time and 
the inability to write definitively of 
a man still alive, Mr. Martin has 
written a creditable study of Mr. 
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Stevenson. The book can be read with 
impunity by intelligent voters what- 
ever their political dispositions. 

Unfortunately, the book is some- 
what unbalanced. Unnecessary em- 
phasis is assigned to a particular day, 
April 1, 1952, when the author accom- 
panied Mr. Stevenson on an inspec- 
tion tour of several Illinois institutions. 
The disproportionate amount of space 
devoted to this tour makes the rest 
of the Stevenson story seem truncated. 

Mr. Martin presents many criti- 
cisms of Governor Stevenson’s admin- 
istration in Illinois. Important are 
those of the cigarette-tax frauds, the 
embarrassing horse-meat scandal, 
James Mulroy’s complicity in the Chi- 
cago Downs stock venture at Cicero's 
Sportsman’s Park, the West Frankfort 
mine disaster, and the duplicity of 
Governor Stevenson’s Director of 
Labor, Frank d’Annunzio. Two topics 
less ably discussed are Stevenson’s 
deposition in behalf of Alger Hiss and 
Stevenson’s marital rift. 

One of the most significant and 
decidely interesting sections of the 
book is Chapter V, “Stevenson To- 
day.” Herein is depicted the milieu in 
which Stevenson works as governor. 
Additional highlights of this chapter 
are the profiles of the men around 
Stevenson and the glimpses of his 
private life. 

It remains to be seen whether “his- 
torians will consider 1952 a decided 
turning point in America’s course 
comparable, say, to 1860 or 1932.” 
It is immediately apparent, however, 
that Mr. Martin has neatly packaged 
considerable evidence into this com- 
pact book to support his assertion that 
Stevenson is a fascinating figure in 
“the strange Presidential year of 
1952.” ARTHUR DE GENOVA 





THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD 





By Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan, Har- 
per. 326p. $4 


Simply yet forcefully told, with a 
distinctly ladylike and gay-ninety-ish 
flavor, this is the proverbial tale of 
a “poor little rich girl’ who finally 
finds happiness. 

Consuelo Vanderbilt’s marriage to 
the Duke of Marlborough was accom- 
plished through the pressure brought 
to bear on her by her overbearing 
mother, who had a vaulting ambition 
to see her only daughter married to 
British royalty. The young American 
girl, only eighteen, was precipitated 
into an atmosphere of protocol and 
regimentation and responsibility for 
family, servants, household and enter- 
taining that would have staggered a 
woman twice her age. Coupled with 
all that was the loveless marriage— 
loveless on both sides. 
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Her sense of duty and her inherent 
belief in marriage as a sacred institu- 
tion kept her at the unpleasant job, 
lightened only by the advent of two 
sons, for a period of eleven years. 
During all this trying time and there- 
after, she threw herself wholeheart- 
edly into all kinds of philanthropic 
work, which she performed with ad- 
mirable courage and real accomplish- 
ment. 

Divorce followed, and an annul- 
ment some twenty years after that by 
the Catholic Church. The interven- 
tion of the Church was requested by 
Marlborough when he embraced the 
Catholic faith and “wished to regular- 
ize his marriage to Gladys Deacon in 
that Church.” It might be indicated 
here that his becoming a Catholic was 
not the factor that made the annul- 
ment possible. The factor was the 
coercion used on her daughter by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt. To throw further light on 
this very important matter, which is so 
generally misunderstood and so greatly 
misconstrued, it should be noted that 
Mme. Balsan, herself not a Catholic, 
makes it perfectly clear that the Vati- 
can was not “bribed” to render the 
favorable decision. The dissolution of 
the marriage was welcomed, however, 
by Consuelo because it made possible 
her marriage to M. Balsan with the 
blessing of the Church (they had 
already been civilly married). 

Intimate pictures of well-known 
places, events and personages add 
realism and vitality to this engrossing 
autobiography with its picturesque 
title. The last part of the book gives 
a graphic account of the thrilling and 
depressing days of 1940 in France. 

CATHERINE D. GausE 





W. H. Russe is professor of 
English at the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, and has 
contributed articles to the 
Marine Corps Gazette. 

Nixira D. Roopxowsxy is a 
member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies at Fordham. 

R. W. Daty is assistant pro- 
fessor in the English, History 
and Government Department 
at the U. S. Naval Academy 
and is the author of The 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Francis X. CONNOLLy is pro- 
fessor of English at Fordham 
University and author of the 
recent novel, Give Beauty 
Back. 

ARTHUR DE GENOVA is a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. at Stan- 
ford University and has made 
special studies in the field of 
biography. 
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“ 


*... Show me the coin of the trib- 
ute.’ So they offered him a denarius” 
(Matt. 22:19; 22nd Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


Three of the Evangelists narrate the 
episode in which the enemies of Christ 
tried to trap Him on the question of 
tribute to Caesar. All three record 
that Jesus, before giving His answer, 
asked to see a denarius, the coin with 


which the tribute was paid. And in 
that moment in which Christ stands 
waiting for the coin to be displayed, 
He is silently teaching a striking les- 
son of voluntary poverty. 

Why did Christ ask His questioners 
for the coin? He may, of course, have 
intended merely a dramatic effect, the 
pause, the suspense before His answer. 
Far more likely, however, He actually 
did not have a denarius—a silver piece 
worth about a day’s wages—upon His 
person. He had said ot Himself: “The 
foxes have dens, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man 
has nowhere to lay his head” (Matt. 
8:20). Throughout the three years 
of His public life He was dependent 
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Ready December Ist 
The best of the best in Catholic thought 


THE 


CATHOLIC MIND 
THROUGH 


FIFTY YEARS 


Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC MIND 





A brilliant anthology of articles and addresses that have ap- 
peared in The Catholic Mind from 1903 to 1953, published to 
celebrate the Catholic Mind's Golden Anniversary. 


704 pages $5.00 


The Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years is an unequalled collection 
of over 100 compelling chapters written by distinguished churchmen 
and lay authorities. 

The stimulating work of these pacemakers of Catholic thought is 
presented in 20 large sections for your present interest and use and 
for valuable future reference. 



























Here is what you'll find in the first section alone— 


Section 1 BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


The Catholic Mind . . . Thomas F. Woodlock 


The Roman Catholic Church... 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


The Missionary Spirit . . . John Cardinal Glennon 


Death—and Design for Living .. . 
Melbourne Advocate 


The Climate of Christian Hope .. . Maisie Ward 
Our Lady of Fatima... H. de la Costa, S.J. 


Advance orders may be placed now, either with us or with 
your local Catholic bookseller. Copies will be available on 
December Ist. 


The America Press 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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for food and lodging upon the hos- 
pitality of others, such as Martha and 
Mary of Bethany. 

Thus our Lord renounced the pos- 
session of money. Of His closest fol- 
lowers He _ exacted scarcely less 
independence of worldly goods. To 
those whom He chose as special 
apostles He said simply: “Come, fol- 
low me” (Mark 1:17). But this fol- 
lowing meant to leave behind once 
and for all their ships and fishing nets, 
their fields, whatever possessions and 
prospects they had. Peter was able to 
say in the name of the twelve (Matt. 
19:27), “Behold, we have left all.” 

When our Saviour sent the Apostles 
out on a preaching tour, their instruc- 
tions were: “Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
bread, nor money; neither have two 
tunics” (Luke 9:3). And the same 
challenge of poverty was clearly 
given to every prospective follower. 
The “rich young man” who asked 
Christ for a more perfect way of life 
than the commandments, was told, 
“Go, sell what thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven; and come, follow me” 
(Matt. 19:21). 

Even those who had no special call 
to devote their lives to discipleship 
heard from Christ’s lips an austere 
doctrine of poverty. “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 5:3) is the 
first of the Beatitudes. And it was to 
“the crowds” that Jesus said: “Do 
not lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, where rust and moth con- 
sume, and where thieves break in and 
steal; but lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven” (Matt. 6:19-20). 

Christ does not, of course, condemn 
the possession of money. Rather is He 
warning against the greed, the avarice 
which an unchecked attachment to 
worldly goods can so easily, so dis- 
astrously beget. In explaining the 
Parable of the Sower, He said of the 
seed fallen among the thorns: 
“.. . that is the man who listens to 
the word; but the care of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the word, and it is made fruitless” 
(Matt. 13:22). 

Christ does not call the majority 
of men to give up their possessions 
and follow Him in penniless poverty. 
But He does teach most emphatically 
that every man must regard worldly 
goods simply as a means of serving 
God. The method by which a man 
acquires money, the use he makes of 
it, the whole attitude of his heart 
toward riches, mark a man as dedi- 
cated to the teaching of Christ, or as 
“choked with the care of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches.” It is 
wise for a man to examine his record 
in this respect. Pau A. REED, S.J. 
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FILMS 
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LIMELIGHT. The screen credits on 
this, Chaplin’s first picture in more 
than five years, read: Charles Chap- 
lin’s Limelight, starring Charles 
Chaplin, produced and directed by 
Charles Chaplin, screen play by 
Charles Chaplin, music composed by 
Charles Chaplin. Further space is de- 
voted to indicating that he conceived 
(if that is the right word) a ballet, 
“The Death of Columbine,” which 
is featured along the way and that 
altogether the film is a strictly one- 
man creation. Obviously a display of 
versatility such as this could produce 
a masterpiece. On the other hand, 
since it rules out the abrasive, gen- 
erally salutary give-and-take between 
creative minds, it runs a great risk of 
leaving rough edges and committing 
the kind of artistic lapses that are 
hard to forgive because seemingly 
caused by a lack of humility. 

It seems to me that Chaplin has 
here been caught in both these pit- 
falls, and in addition has used for 
sory purposes material which is so 
nearly autobiographical that he in- 
vites the identification—one usually 
unfair and unfortunate—of his artistic 
and his private lives. The end-product 
is a pretentious, irritating and exces- 
sively lengthy film which is only oc- 
casionally either moving or amusing. 

Its story concerns an aging, five- 
times-married London  music-hall 
comedian who saves a young ballerina 
(Claire Bloom) from suicide. With 
his help the girl becomes a success, 
while the man’s efforts to regain a 
foothold in the theatre meet with 
nothing but failure. To complicate 
matters, the heroine has confused 
gratitude with love and is obsessed 
with the idea of marrying her bene- 
factor. Ultimately this impossible 
situation is resolved when the come- 
dian dies at a moment of triumph 
made possible by the kindness of his 
friends. 

The world in which this occurs is 
a kindlier place than the world of 
Chaplin’s last few pictures. In large 
measure, the characters are motivated 
by affection for their fellow man and 
are even groping for spiritual values. 
Unfortunately, Chaplin the scenarist 
has pointed up these edifying in- 
clinations in situations that are baldly 
contrived (a few are tasteless as well) 
and in windily philosophical dialog 
which is both static and unconvincing. 
Add to this the fact that the much- 
touted ballet is skimpy and uninspired 
and the music is routine, and the total 


is an inexplicably amateurish film 
whose shortcomings are in striking 
contrast to the occasional glimpses of 
Chaplin the clown in some marvel- 
ously expert vaudeville routines and 
incidental bits of pantomime. 
(United Artists) 


EVERYTHING I HAVE IS YOURS. 
The dancing Champions, Marge and 
Gower, who have brightened the 
corners of many a musical starring 
someone else, have now been given 
a starring vehicle of their own. To be 
sure it is not much of a picture. Cut 
to musical-formula specifications, the 
story is about a married Broadway 
team who are separated professionally 
when the girl has a baby and nearly 
come to the marital parting of the 
ways when the man insists on consign- 
ing her permanently to the role of 
housewife. The Champions, however, 
have a happy faculty for imparting 
an illusion of freshness and flesh-and- 
blood warmth to the script’s over- 
simplified attitudes. Since the film’s 
more obvious selling points—musical 
numbers, Technicolor, etc.—are very 
agreeable, the total effect is unusually 
pleasant for adults. (MGM) 
Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











FAITH AND PRUDENCE, presented 
by The Blackfriars’ Guild at Black- 
friars’ Theatre, was one of a deluge 
of productions that poured into New 
York in a single week that was not 
less notable for quality than quantity. 
The other openings were The Gam- 
bler, Buttrio Square, Time of the 
Cuckoo, Bernardine and The Million- 
airess. While none of the productions 
is of great importance, all except one 
—or perhaps two, since I have not yet 
seen Time of the Cuckoo—are good 
works of their kind, deserving respect 
if not enthusiasm. Specific comment 
on most of them, needless to say, will 
have to be deferred until space is 
available in future columns. 

While the title suggests a modern 
morality play, suitable for perfor- 
mance in the auditorium of Catholic 
High, Faith and Prudence is a lively 
and sophisticated comedy, minus the 
pruriency too often associated with 
sophistication. The subject is that 
hardy perennial, the war of the sexes 
—the man struggling to retain his 
freedom, the woman, spurred by her 
nest-building instinct, scheming to 
take him captive while lifting him to 
the position of nominal head of a fam- 
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ily. The theme is certainly not original, 
but Lottie Michelson has given it a 
deceptively new twist by making the 
antagonists middle-aged, presumably 
past emotional fervor and parentage. 

But that does not rule out tenacity 
on the part of the man or determina- 
tion on the part of the woman stalking 
him. The duel is indecisive, and there- 
fore rich in suspense, through two 
acts and most of the third, with lots 
of laughs along the way. There is a 
touch of pathos in the story, more 
than a touch of youthful passion and 
a dash of fantasy, always with a 
seasoning of humor. 

The leading roles are capably per- 
formed by Mary Westland, as a wist- 
ful New England spinster, and Gerald 
Buckley, a footloose seafaring man 
who wants to stay that way. Anne 
Marie Lee is persuasive as a possessive 
young wife and Allan Cary is con- 
vincing as a young husband who re- 
sists being too much possessed. 

Dennis Gurney’s direction, while 
generally commendable, is faulty in 
spots. He too often lets Miss Westland 
shuffle about the stage as if she were 
afflicted with advanced arthritis. The 
setting, by Floyd Allan, is as austere 
as a New England winter or the New 
England temperament. The austerity, 
however, does not spill over into the 
humorous dialog or comical situations. 
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Pennsylvania 


Immaculata 
College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Science, Music, Business, 
Home Economics, Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 


Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Maryland 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 





Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 


Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


St. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 


Massachusetts 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 
Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can_ Universities. Registered for teachers Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘‘400.”’ 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


—o———- 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 

dical, journali teach training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 


campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
eredited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 








New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, C ce Ed ti Nursing, 
Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 


tion of American Universities. Campus 
bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. ¥.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
Ohio 
GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 











Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc, Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 











Guest Coffee 





Rich body, Pleasing aroma, 
Exquisite flavor. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


¥ Sexton 
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Home liturgy 

Epiror: Apropos of Mrs, Rowland’s 
article on religious training of pre- 
school children, may I mention two 
books I have found most helpful? They 
are Religion in the Home for the Pre- 
school Child, by Katherine D. Byles 
(Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New 
York, 10¢) and Our Children’s Year of 
Grace, by Therese Mueller (Pio Nono 
Press, Box 58, Baden Sta., St. Louis, 
$1). 

These books introduce the pre- 
schoolers to the liturgical year by 
means of home practices, games, etc. 
Let me tell you some of them that we 
use in our house in Advent. 

Advent wreath. A custom from 
Europe. Wreath has four purple rib- 
bons and four candles, symbolizing 
the four thousand years before Christ. 

Stir-up pudding. Plum pudding, 
stirred by all members of the family 
on the first Sunday of Advent to the 
accompaniment of “Stir up Thy might, 
O Lord... and come.” 

Rorate Coeli. Recited each evening 
in Advent. 

Advent house. A cardboard house 
used during the period of the “O 
antiphons.” Children break the seal 
on one of the windows each day, re- 
vealing the appropriate antiphon. 

Naturally, the mother uses all these 
as occasions for explaining the con- 
nected religious truths to the children. 

(Mrs.) EmEEN LOCLAINN 

New York, N. Y. 


Review of Irish Prose 

Epitor: May I offer one or two com- 
ments on Mary M. Colum’s review of 
One Thousand Years of Irish Prose: 
Part I. The Literary Revival (Am. 
10/18, p. 76)? 

First, Mrs. Colum writes, “Only 
three women writers are included...” 
Actually we included five: Lady 
Gregory, Elizabeth Bowen, Somer- 
ville and Ross, Margaret Barrington. 

Mrs. Colum notes the omission of 
Kate O’Brien with regret; her regret 
cannot be any greater than mine. 
Miss O’Brien’s best novels are so care- 
fully integrated that the whole is al- 
ways greater than the sum of the 
parts, and I found it impossible to 
detach a section from any one of them 
that would do anything like justice to 
her powers. Because of an oversight 
on my part the introduction to our 
volume does not contain any reference 
to Miss O’Brien by way of amends. 
I hope she will see this one and ac- 
cept it. 


Finally, such writers as John Eg- 
linton and George Fitzmaurice were 
omitted en connaissance de cause; 
we knew their work, but did not share 
Mrs. Colum’s opinion of it. My gen- 
eration’s estimate of Stephens, John 
Eglinton, AE and a number of other 
writers is very much lower than the 
one which prevailed among their con- 
temporaries. 

Vivian MERCIER 

New York, N. Y. 


Tastes differ 

Epitor: I am writing to tell you how 
much I enjoyed the October 4 Feature 
“X” by Ella Capstick about mixed 
marriages and also the article “Put 
God into your child’s life” in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue, by Virginia Rohr 
Rowland. 

We studied both these articles 
thoroughly and found them very help- 
ful in our sociology class at school. 
I attend Holy Child Academy in 
Sharon Hill, Pa. My classmates and 
I believe that these are the type of 
articles that supply the answers young 
women and young mothers want. 

My classmates and I are looking 
forward to seeing many more such ar- 
ticles in AMERICA. 

(Miss) BARBARA OSTERTAG 

Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Epiror: By all means keep Feature 

“X.” And occasionally favor us with 

such as Mrs. Capstick’s article. Your 

wonderful magazine is my one touch 

with current events reading. I couldn't 

get along without it. ee. ae 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Eprtor: I agree whole-heartedly with 
Mr. McKeon that fiction articles in 
Feature “X” such as Mrs. Capstick’s 
recent drama, do not live up to AMER- 
1ca’s standards. In particular, Mrs. 
Capstick’s article is the third that I 
remember in this column on the sub- 
ject of mixed marriage. 

It was a pleasure to mail the pre- 
vious two to a member of our family 
who seems to always find her best 
friends among non-Catholics. How- 
ever, I would not ask her to read 
this article, and I’m sure it has little 
appeal to other readers who do not 
come directly in contact with this 
problem. Rautrpy A. Locan 

Morristown, N. J. 


(Mrs. Capstick’s article was based on 
fact. We should have made this clear. 
Ep.) 
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Catholic Book Club Membership 


The Gift For Lasting Interest And Enjoyment 


he P orfect Gift for Chitin = 





e Enroll your friends and relatives 
in the Catholic Book Club accord- 
ing to any of the following plans: 


PLAN | 


You can enroll a person for a four 
month gift membership. After each 
selection is accepted, we will bill you. 
When four books have been purchased, 
the membership will be cancelled. 


PLAN II 


If you wish to enter a gift membership 
for the full year, we will bill you after 
each selection is accepted. If you find 
monthly payments inconvenient, you 
may send us $35.00 (or any amount 
you wish) which we will deposit to 
your account and draw from each time 
a book is purchased. 


PLAN Ill 


You can send us $14,00—$20.00— 
$35.00 (or any amount you wish) 
toward a Catholic Book Club member- 
ship. After that amount of money is 
used, the person receiving the books 
may continue the membership if desired. 



















GIVE A 


THE PERSON 
YOU ENROLL 
WILL RECEIVE A 

GIFT ENROLLMENT COPY OF 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN’S BRAND-NEW BOOK 


NEWMAN'S WAY 


START THIS 
GIFT MEMBERSHIP WITH 
THE NOVEMBER SELECTION — 


SAINTS FOR NOW 


Edited by | | 


























Clare Boothe Luce 
$3.50 


20 modern authors write on the saint each believes we 
most need now. 

Contributors include: 

Whittaker Chambers, Evelyn Waugh, Vincent Sheean, Ger- 
ald Heard, Rebecca West, Bruce Marshall, and Karl Stern. 





Begin membership with any of these 
current and recent selections... 


O SAINTS FOR NOW $3.50 


C ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
Special Member Price $3.75 


(1) THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE $3.50 


fa CHANCE TO LIVE 
C] ) THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT 
double selection for only $3.50 


(1) THE RESTLESS FLAME $3.00 
0 THE ASCENT TO TRUTH $3.50 








THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Dept. 111 


Please enter the following Catholic Book Club gift membership accord- 
ing to the following plan: Plan 1 Plan I O Plan Ill 
Send a FREE copy of NEWMAN’S WAY in addition to the book(s) I 
have checked to the left. 
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Money Enclosed(]_ BillMeLater(] Amount$........ 




















Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men who 





service your account . . . the principals in 
charge of management and production . . . all 


direct their energies entirely to the business of 





making and selling ecclesiastical candles 





for every church use and purpose. 

It is a specialty with us, and since quality 

is the basic ingredient in every candle we 
make, you may rely on the Mack-Miller name 


for complete satisfaction at all times. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 
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